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THE NEW SOUTH CHURCH, BOSTON, MASS. 


By Rev. CHARLES A. PLACE 


have been chosen for a church 
than the strip of land between 
Summer and Bedford Streets, granted 
by the town of Boston in 1715 to 
some petitioners, among them one 
Samuel Adams, father of the Patriot, 
and later called “Church Green.” 
Here the first church was built. We are 
told that the “ground was high and 
lofty, the old church having an un- 
obstructed view of the harbor.” 
Later, when Summer Street had be- 
come one of the finest residential ave- 
nues in Boston, with magnificent 
over-arching trees its entire length, 
more prosperous conditions demanded 


N° MORE beautiful spot could 


a new church. Charles Bulfinch, 
sometimes called the first American 
architect. was chosen to draw the 


plans; so well did he, the church, and 
the builders co-operate that this 
church, the New South, became the 
finest as it was the most costly of all 
Bulfinch churches. The total cost was 
£2,188 and a few shillings. Dedi- 


cated in 1814, it was demolished in 
1868. 

Bulfinch had already given many 
tokens of his calling. 


Born in Boston 


in 1763, graduated from Harvard in 
1781, with no particular “bent” he 
went abroad and in a few months saw 
some of the finest architecture in Italy, 
France and England. This, together 
with his personal study, was his prep- 
aration. 

Self-trained indeed he was. Before 
1814 he had built many public and 
private buildings in Boston and else- 
where, notably the State House, Hart- 
ford, pictures and descriptions of 
which appeared in the July issue of 
“Old-Time New England;” and his 
masterpiece, the State House, Boston. 
This latter, begun in 1795, was con- 
structed under Bulfinch’s personal 
supervision. Of the ten churches de- 
signed by him, six had been built be- 
fore 1814, three in Boston—Holy 
Cross (1803), the building of which 


for the Catholics forms one of the 
beautiful stories of toleration and 
good-will between Protestant and 


Catholic, the New North (1804), now 
St. Stephens (Catholic), Hanover 
Street, and the Federal Street (1809). 

The New South is unlike any one 
of the other churches in ground plan, 
facade, and spire. The Taunton and 








Federal Street churches had tall 
spires. Here the spire is both “lofty” 
—rising to a heighth of one hundred 
and ninety feet—and beautiful. The 
whole facade and the spire are wor- 
thy of careful study and command 
our admiration. The plan, an octa- 
gon, was based on a square of seventy- 
six feet, with four sides of forty-seven 
feet, two of which contained three 
windows each, and four smaller sides 
of twenty feet in each of which was 
a window. The heighth was thirty- 
four feet finished with a “Doric cor- 
nice of bold projection.” This was 
Roman Doric. The porch, projecting 
sixteen feet, was the extent of one of 
the sides, forty-seven feet; in front of 
this was a portico with “four fluted 
columns of Grecian Doric.” These 
were “fluted” but otherwise Roman 
Doric. An attic surmounted the por- 
tico from which a tower rose. We 
have an interesting description of the 
steeple by Charles Shaw published in 
1817:—“The first story of the steeple 
is an octagon, surrounded by eight 
columns and a circular pedestal and 
entablature; an attic, above this, grad- 
ually diminishing by three steps or 
gradins, supports a second range of 
Corinthian columns with an _ entab- 
lature and balustrade from this, the 
ascent in a gradual diminution, forms 
the base of the spire, which is crowned 
with a ball and vane.” It was the 
first church in Boston to be built of 
hammered granite, which came from 
the Chelmsford quarries, and “owed 
much of its reputation,” says Willard, 
“to its fine masonry.” 

The interior was beautiful—light, 
rich, well proportioned. The writer 
had hunted three years for a picture 
of the interior and very fortunately 
found the one from which the illus- 
tration here shown is taken. If we 
examine this picture with the help of 
Shaw’s description of the interior we 
begin to realize some of the beauty 
which impelled the architect. “Inside 


the house, the ceiling is supported by 








four Ionic columns connected above 
their entablature by four arches of 
moderate elevation; in the angles, 
pendants or fans, rising form a circu- 
lar horizontal ceiling, decorated with 
a center flower. Between the arches 
and walls are groins springing from 
the cornice, supported by Ionic pil- 
asters between the windows. The 
galleries rest upon smaller columns, 
and are finished in front with balus- 
trades.” These smaller columns are 
“fluted” with Roman Doric capitals. 
How well the galleries are worked, 
with lines running from the intersec- 
tion of the shorter and longer sides 
of the building giving a depth of ap- 
proximately fourteen feet, curving in 
toward the pulpit! 


The Reverend S. G. Bulfinch, son of 
the architect, in an address before the 
Boston Society of Architects, a num- 
ber of years ago, said of this building 
that “special attention was paid to 
speaking and hearing owing to the 
delicate health of the pastor. With 
this view, a flat ceiling was introduced 
instead of the dome which the form 
of the building would have rendered 
suitable.” ‘This may bear also on the 
octagon shape of the church in cutting 
the angles of the corners. From Eng- 
lish authorities Bulfinch had been led 
to believe that a flat ceiling was bet- 
ter acoustically than a domical one. 
The writer would be glad to hear from 
acoustic authorities on these points. 
The ceiling treatment as well as other 
details of the church suggest Bul- 
finch’s study and admiration of St. 
Stephens, Walbrook, London. 


Of the pulpit, so beautiful in details, 
so well balanced in line, a chapter 
should be written. The writer has 
traced high pulpits of this character 
to the eleventh century, and possibly 
earlier; has found them in consider- 
able number in New England, and has 
made a comparative study of this pul- 
pit and the pulpits in the First Con- 
gregational church, Providence. and 
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INTERIOR OF THE NEW SOUTH CHURCH, BOSTON 
From photograph made about 1858 and now in the possession of Mrs. Robert H. Stevenson, 
daughter of Rev. Alexander Young, D. D., a former pastor 


the Church of Christ, Lancaster, both 
built in 1816. 

The Providence church was de- 
signed by John H. Green and the 
Lancaster church by Bulfinch. Bul- 
finch had good architectural examples 
in Boston, and this is true of pulpits 
as illustrated in the Old South Church. 
The present pulpit of the Old South 
dates, of course, after the Revolution, 
and was the one known to Bulfinch. 
The Ionic and Corinthian orders are 
commonly used in these high pulpits 
and the proportions in general are the 
same, though some are poorly drawn 
1.€. too high or too broad. The Old 
South pulpit using only one order, the 
Corinthian, is beautiful, but the New 
South is much better; while those in 
Providence and Lancaster are rich 
beyond description. We may infer 
that the Pittsfield and Taunton pul- 
pits were studies for the high excel- 
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lence of this pulpit and the one in the 
Lancaster church. The connection of 
Green and Bulfinch is assured; but just 
what influence the New South Church 
(1814) had on the Providence church 
(1816) we shall never know, but cer- 
tainly much. The whole development 
from Pittsfield and ‘Taunton to 
“Church Green” and Lancaster is one 
of fascinating interest. Invaluable as 
the picture of the interior is, it cannot 
tell us details, 7. e. color of the curtains 
back of the pulpit, the color of the 
walls and pews, or the treatment of 
the ceiling. Yet it tells us of richness 
in line and detail which the old de- 
scription of the church fled us to ex- 
pect. 

If Charles Bulfinch was not an ar- 
chitect in the modern sense, he was 
an artist and had mastered some of 
the principles of his calling as this 
church so finely illustrates. 





REV. EZRA STILES 
President of Yale University 


From the portrait painted in 1756 by Nathaniel Smibert [1734-1756] 
and now owned by Yale University 
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PORTRAIT OF EZRA STILES BY NATHANIEL SMIBERT 


By FRANK W. BAYLEY 


portrait by Nathaniel Smibert 

(1734-1756) is that of Ezra 
Stiles (1727-1795), President of Yale 
College from 1778 until his death. The 
portrait has been recently presented to 
Yale by a few friends of the College. 
It is interesting not only as a record of 
the work of a little-known early Amer- 
ican artist, whose career was very brief, 
but as a portrait of one of the most 
gifted men of his time. On the back 
of the portrait is the following in- 
scription: 


. RARE and historically valuable 


Effigies Ezra Stiles 
Aet. 29 mo a Nat Smibert 
Depicta Apr 2 do 1756 


There is this additional note on the 
canvas in the handwriting of Ezra 
Stiles: 

Given to Isaac Stiles Esq 
by his Father Ezra Stiles 1793. 

The portrait has always remained in 
the Stiles family, the last owner being 
Miss Annette L. Noble of Albion, 
N. Y., a great-granddaughter of Ezra 
Sules. 

Ezra Stiles, LL.D., was born at 
North Haven, Connecticut, December 
15, 1727, son of Rev. Isaac Stiles, a 
minister of that town. He commenced 
to preach in 1749, but owing to ill 
health and religious doubts after 
preaching a short time began to study 
law, and in 1753 was admitted to the 
bar. He was on most intimate terms 
with Benjamin Franklin. Having con- 
quered his theological doubts he again 
took up the ministry in 1755 and set- 


tled in Newport, R. I., and in 1777, 
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for the second time, he was offered the 
presidency of Yale College, which he 
accepted, entering upon his duties in 
June, 1778, and continuing until his 
death at New Haven, May 12, 1795. 
Dr. Stiles was an indetatigable stu- 
dent and acquired many oriental lan- 
guages and was constantly submitting 
scientific queries to travellers from re- 
mote regions. His diary and bound 
manuscripts, preserved at Yale, fill 
forty-five volumes and include impor- 
tant details of the Revolution of which 
he was an ardent supporter. 


The portrait of Stiles, here repro- 
duced, is by Nathaniel Smibert and 
shows the subject at twenty-nine years 
of age and in this respect it is unique 
as the other portraits of Stiles by 
Samuel King and Reuben Moulthrop 
represent him at an advanced age. As 
a work of art, judged by present day 
standards, it is lacking in many qual- 
ities which are now considered essen- 
tial in good portraiture. When, how- 
ever, we consider that the artist was 
in his twenty-second year at the time 
the portrait was made, it calls for 
serious consideration. It is good in 
color, well modelled, fairly well drawn, 
with the exception of the hand, and, 
although stiff and formal in pose, gave 
evidence of promise for the youthful 
artist. 


Nathaniel Smibert was the second 
son of John (1688-1751) and Mary 
(Williams) Smibert, his father being 
the well-known artist. The only other 
portrait known to be by Nathaniel 
Smibert is that of John Lovell, now in 
Memorial Hall at Harvard University. 








John Lovell (1710-1778) was princi- 
pal of the Boston Latin School from 
1734 until 1776, when he embarked 
with the British troops for Halifax. 
Judge Cranch of Quincy, Massachu- 
setts, wrote to Dr. John Eliot, July 20, 
1809, as follows, relative to Nathaniel 
Smibert:—“I remember that one of 
his first portraits was the picture of 
his old master Lovell, drawn while the 
terrific impressions of the pedagogue 
were yet vibrating upon his nerves. | 
found it so perfect a likeness of my 
old neighbor that I did not wonder 
when my young friend told me that 
a sudden, undesigned glance at it had 
often made him shudder.” 


In a previous letter from Cranch to 
voung Smibert, dated Boston, August 


5, 1755, the following passage occurs: 
“When I consider the ease with which 
vour hand improves the beauty of the 
fairest form and adds new charms to 
the most angelic face, I do not wonder 
that your riper imagination should flv 
beyond your pencil, and drawn the in- 
ternal picture of your friend so much 
fairer than the original.” This un- 
doubtedly has reference to a portrait 
of a female and in this connection one 
may well ask the question whether the 
portrait of the mother of the young 
artist now in the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society is not by Nathaniel 
Smibert rather than by his father 
John, to whom it is credited, whose 
portraits were generally far superior 
to that of the one of his wife above 
mentioned. 





A NORTHEAST VIEW OF 


N THE January 19, 1775, issue of 
| “The Essex Journal and New 

Hampshire Packet,” published at 

Newburyport, Mass., appeared the 
following advertisement: 


Just Published (Price one Pistereen) and to 
be sold By Benjamin Johnson, near the Rev. 
Mr. Tucer’s Meeting House. a North East 
View of the Town and Harbour of Newbury 
Port, taken just above the Powderhouse.— 
Sold also by Edward Harris and George Searle. 
N. B. The above piece may be had at each 
place, Framed, Glazed and Coloured. 

This undoubtedly is the earliest view 
of Newburyport now extant and while 
exceedingly crude in drawing and per- 
spective, yet, it possesses antiquarian 
interest. It is a very rare print. An 
impression was sold at Libbie’s, in 
Boston, in 1904. A reproduction of 
this engraving is here printed through 
the courtesy of the Essex Institute of 
Salem. 


Benjamin Johnston, 7. e., Johnson, 
was born in Brattle Square, Boston, 
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NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


September 7, 1740, and was baptized 
in the Brattle Street Church a week 
later. He was the son of Thomas 
Johnston (1708-1767), japanner, her- 
aldic painter, organ builder and en- 
graver, who lived and worked on the 
site of the Quincy House. Learning 
his father’s trade of japanning, he 
was in Salem in 1763, Boston in 1768, 
and Newburyport in 1769, when his 
shop was between B. Greenleafe’s 
ropewalk and the dwelling of R. 
Greenough. While in Salem he was 
associated with Mascoll Williams, the 
warden of St. Peter’s Church. On 
March 7, 1770, he married Ann, 
daughter of John and Abigail (Win- 
gate) Stickney, and was of Newbury 
in 1773. He died in Newbury, August 
30, 1818, and his portrait, which in 
1869 was in possession of his daughter 
Sarah, of Newburyport, then aged 90 
vears, is now the property of Mrs. 
Charles Stedman Hanks, a descendant. 
Joun H. Epmonps. 
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ELIAS CARTER, ARCHITECT, OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


By Mrs. HARRIETTE M. ForRBES 


REVIOUS to 1828 there were 
Pp few handsome houses in Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. There 
was the Salisbury mansion, the 

old Chandler-Barton house, the Gov- 
ernor Lincoln house on Main Street, 
besides a few others. There were two 
churches, the Old South and the Uni- 
tarian on Summer Street. Worcester 
was a small village of perhaps six 
thousand inhabitants, and her quota 


of mansions would necessarily be 
small. About 1828, a man came to 
town who immediately supplanted 


most of the earlier designers of build- 
ings. In ten years or less he had 
changed the aspect of the town and 
erected more beautiful houses than it 
had had in all its previous existence. 
He was the architect of the town and 
naturally like the man of Henry Van 
Dyke’s poem he, too, was dreaming 
that his buildings 


“would stand in the light of the sun, 
Bearing his name till Time is done.” 


Most of them do still “stand in the 
light of the sun” but he who reared 
their walls absolutely forgotten 
here. In the new four volume “His- 
tory of Worcester,” he is once men- 
tioned and then under a wrong name. 
It is likely that not one person living 
in any of his many mansions knows 
the name of the man who planned 
them. His name was Elias Carter 
and he modestly wrote after it his 
cherished title, “architect.” 

He was not a very young man when 
he came here, being forty-seven years 
old and well-known in the Connecti- 
cut Valley. He appears first on the as- 
sessors’ books in 1829, when he is taxed 


is 
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for a horse, chaise, cow and an income 
of $375. From the little directory of 
1829, we learn that he was living in 
the last house usually included in that 
famous row on the so-called “‘Nobility 
Hill,” the house built and occupied by 
Dr. Samuel Austin of the Old South 
Church, sold to Benjamin Butman 
who was owning it at this time and 
later to Samuel H. Colton. It now 
stands, devoid of its former dignity, 
on Grand Street. From the same 
source we learn that his place of busi- 
ness was on [Thomas Street, with a 
young man who became a well-known 
builder here, Zenas Studley. A few 
years later, he formed a partnership 
with another’ builder, Marchant 
Tobey, and Carter and Tobey eclipsed 
all their competitors in the amount 
and character of the work they did. 
In 1837, Carter left Worcester and 
went to Chicopee Falls where he spent 
the remainder of his life, and in 1838 
Tobey died. 

Klias Carter did not come to Wor- 
cester as an absolute stranger. He 
was born in Auburn, May 30, 1781, 
the son of Timothy and Sarah (Walk- 
er) Carter. His father and his uncle 
Benjamin had formed the firm of 
Carter and Carter, building contract- 
ors, and at the time of Elias’ birth 
were building a farm house for Steph- 
en Salisbury in Worcester. When the 
Salisbury mansion was built in 1772, 
they had been employed to do part of 
the work. In 1784, Timothy, the 
father, was killed by falling from the 
meeting-house which he was building 
in Leicester and the uncle Benjamin 
removed to Vermont. Mrs. Carter 
with her six children left Auburn, 




















JOHN WYLES HOUSE, BRIMFIELD, MASS. 
Built about 1810, Elias Carter, architect 


where her husband’s father was still 
living, and went to Greenwich. Six 
years later she married Nathaniel 
Haskell, a farmer of Hardwick, living 
in that part of the town which ad- 
joined Barre. 

The boy Elias had the inheritance 
and probably the plans of his father. 
He certainly had the book which had 
been his father’s guide, Battey Lang- 
ley’s “Treasury of Designs,” but as he 
was only three years old at the time 
of his father’s death, he could have 
had no instruction from him in archi- 
tecture, nor should we think he could 
have had great inspiration from the 
houses he saw in Hardwick. He may 
have been a member of that “United 
Fraternity of Architects in the North 
District of the County of Worcester,” 
who, in 1812, were meeting at the 
Templeton Inn and hearing an ad- 
dress on “Architecture” by the Rev. 
Ezekiel L. Bascom. 

In 1807, he married Eudotia Lyon 
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and settled in Brimfield where he had 
already built the church. At one time 
he lived in Georgia, which may ac- 
count for much of the southern feel- 
ing sO apparent in nearly all his work. 
When an old lady, his wife told a 
grand-daughter that she and her hus- 
band had lived in more than forty 
different places where he had built 
houses. 


Before considering his Worcester 
work, it may be well to examine the 
houses and churches which are known 
to have been done by him before he 
came here. He undoubtedly com- 
menced his career as a master builder, 
later leaving the easier work to others 
and becoming himself ‘the architect 
and wood-carver of the firm. There 
are now standing in Brimfield, three 
houses which he built, all resembling 
each other and none of them having 
much in common with his Worcester 
work. These three Brimfield houses 
stand near each other, two being on 




















THE UNITARIAN CHURCH SPIRE, 
MENDON, MASS. 
Built in 1820, Elias Carter, architect. 


the same lot with no dividing fence. 
Very near them formerly stood the 
church and the old hotel, both his 
work. The church was built in 1805 
when he was a lad of twenty-four and 
the town history relates how at the 
raising, “one whole side was raised at 
a time, the west side first; Mr. Carter 
going up with it standing on the gal- 
lery girth.” Fifteen years later we 
find him, in 1820, doing the same 
thing in Mendon. Charles H. Allen, 
the town clerk, relates that his father, 
who, a boy of twelve, attended the 
raising, was greatly impressed when 
the architect took his stand on the top 
of the side which was first put up and 
was lifted high into the _ heavens, 


ready to stand or fall with his work. 
The Wyles house, built for a broth- 
er-in-law, is perhaps the most beauti- 
ful of these three Brimfield houses. It 
suggests a Southern house—the porch 
being across the house and the door 


The Hitch- 


at the more modest side. 





cock house is very similar, while a 
house built for another brother-in-law, 
Marquis Converse, is smaller, with- 
out the two-story porch but like these 
two in having the main entrance at 
the side. All these houses have very 
beautiful wood work in the interiors 
and all have a small mahogany panel 
on either side of the mantel, an odd 
little touch which he did not use in 
Worcester. | 

These houses suggest the work of 
Asher Benjamin, a very similar house 
done by him is standing in Springfield 
—the greatest difference between the 
work of the two architects being the 
simpler decorations in the Carter 
houses, Carter using almost exclu- 
sively the Doric or lonic orders while 
Benjamin seemed to prefer the Com- 
posite or Corinthian. There is one 
house near Worcester, that built in 
1830 by Col. Artemas Lee of Temple- 
ton, which is almost a replica of the 
Wyles house at Brimfield. It seems 
quite possible that Carter did this 
house as it is known that he was the 
architect of the church built some 
vears before and separated from the 
Lee house by only a few hundred feet. 
The Tempieton church was built in 
1811. It has escaped the iconoclastic 
changes of the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century and remains true to the 
type of the New England white meet- 
ing-house. 

It was as a builder of churches that 
Carter at this time was best known. 
The Mendon church has already been 
alluded to—a beautiful church today 
as it was a hundred vears ago when 
Klias Carter surveyed his finished 
work and perhaps breathed a wish 
that it might last a hundred years. In 
this church is a very beautiful pulpit, 
the personal work it is said of the ar- 
chitect, who used to stay after the 
workmen had gone home and patient- 
ly and lovingly evolve this thing of 
beauty from his brain. At almost the 
same time, he built the church at Mil- 
ford, still standing but unfortunately 














greatly changed. However, even if 
the Milford parish did make a mis- 
take in trying to modernize a good old 
colonial building, we can forgive them 
this lapse as they were so wise and 
grateful as to have inscribed on their 
records: “The Parish voted, That the 
thanks of this Parish be given Mr. 
Elias Carter, for his able and faithful 
performance of his trust in erecting 
the meeting-house this day accepted 
by the said Parish,” and the pastor 
adds his own words of commendation, 
“The above was deservedly presented 
Mr. Carter, a skillful and faithful ar- 
chitect and amiable and pious man. 
This meeting-house is said to be the 
eleventh or twelfth which he _ had 
erected.”” We now only know of five 
built before this date. 

Probably at the time these last two 
churches were erected, Carter was liv- 
ing in Thompson, Connecticut, where 
he joined the church in 1817. He had 
helped to build the Thompson church 
two vears previously and this is the 
only church, so far as is known, 
where he used another’s plans, the 
architect being Ithiel Town, a man 
who ranked high in his chosen field, 
having designed the Centre Church 
and State House in New Haven, 
Christ Church in Hartford, the State 
House in Indianapolis, the Capitol at 
Raleigh, N. C., and many other im- 
posing and beautiful buildings. 

In 1818 Carter built a church in 
Killingly, Connecticut, whose “dedi- 
cation was attended by all the elite of 
the County.” This church still stands 
in that part of Killingly now known 
as Putnam Heights. 

It does not appear what work he 
did between 1820, when the churches 
in \Mlendon and Milford were built, 
and 1828, when he first appears in 
Worcester. Nor do we know why he 
chose Worcester as his next home. 
Certainly two pieces of work were be- 
ing done by him here in 1828, possibly 
others. He was building the second 
house of worship for the Unitarian 














PULPIT IN THE UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
MENDON, MASS. 
Built in 1820. 


Elias Carter, architect. 


Church, a church with an attractive 
arcaded steeple, later destroyed bv 
fire; and also a three-story mansion 
for Daniel Waldo and his sisters on 
Main Street, on the lot of land now 
occupied by Mechanics’ Hall. A few 
vears earlier, Almon Danforth Hodges 
visiting Worcester wrote: “This is a 
flourishing village. All the buildings 
are in excellent repair; I did not see 
an old house in the place. I was told 
that the Society lines were drawn 
sharply—one must be acquainted with 
Daniel Waldo to ride .in the troop 
with the big bugs.” 

This mansion for Daniel Waldo was 
probably the first house designed by 
Mr. Carter for a Worcester man, an 
excellent patron for his initial work. 
We learn a little about its building 
from the letters which Madam Salis- 
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DANIEL WALDO HOUSE, WORCESTER, MASS. 
Built in 1830, Elias Carter, architect 
From an ambrotype probably taken in March, 1851, at the time of the funeral 
of Miss Sarah Waldo. 


bury wrote from her own most satis- 
factory home in the Salisbury Man- 
sion to her son Stephen, travelling in 
Europe. 

On November 6, 1829: —“Our 
Cousins the Waldos are quite well and 
in good spirits. They are very much 
absorbed in their parish affairs and in 
their new house.” And again on April 
16, 1830:—“Our cousins I see but 
little of. They are much occupied 
about their new house. Expected to 
be obliged to move next week but will 
remain for a few weeks,” and on May 
6:—“Our friends, the Waldos, expect 
to go into their new house by the first 
of June. They are very desirous of 
going to Boston first to make pur- 
chases preparatory. I almost wonder 
how they can feel in such good spirits. 
It seems rather melancholy at their 
age to make such a change but per- 
haps they are right to make the best 
of it. . . . I believe I did not tell you 
how much pleased your uncle Edward 





is with this house. He says he prefers 
it very much to Mr. Waldo’s.” “May 
25. I yesterday went over Mr. 
Waldo’s new house. It is a very ex- 
cellent one”; and on June 18:—“I see 
little or nothing of our cousins. They 
are so busy about their elegant new 
house. They are going to alter our 
meeting-house, make more pews, alter 
the galleries, make a new pulpit and 
a steeple.” 

“Our meeting house” was the old 
Central Church on Main _ Street, 
burned a few years ago, having been 
used for business purposes since the 
building of the new Central Church. 
It is possible that Elias Carter made 
the original plans for this church—he 
certainly made those for these altera- 
tions as we learn from a book of plans 
owned by his grand-daughter, contain- 
ing drawings for the “Calvinist Church 
in Worcester.” 

On July 12, 1830, Mrs. Salisbury 
again mentions the Waldo house. 
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“The Waldos have got into their new 
house. They had a dedication of it, 
that is they invited several members of 
the Church to take tea. Mr. and Mrs. 
H. and Mr. Abbott of course and 
after tea had a prayer. I was invited 
but Brother E’s family were here and 
I could not attend. They seem much 
pleased with the house and it is a 
very excellent one, though I think 
there may be some improvements.” 


The Waldo house now stands for- 
lornly back from Main Street shorn 
of much of its old-time beauty. In 
the parlors and front chambers there 
is still some of the fine old woodwork 
left; anthemiums and roses still hold 
their places in the squares of door and 
window mouldings and the old wains- 
coting gives a suggestion of the splen- 
dor which once so delighted this bach- 
elor man and these bachelor maids. 
It was undoubtedly a proud moment 
in the life of Elias Carter when this 
creation of his brain and hand stood 
at last completed in all its pristine 
beauty, the admiration not only of its 
appreciative owners but of every one 
in the town. He found himself “rid- 
ing with the big bugs” and in great 
demand. Orders poured in. Daniel 
Waldo built himself a new store which 
was long known as “Granite Row,” 
and two blocks, dwellings above and 
stores beneath, just north of his store. 
These too were designed by Mr. Car- 
ter, as we learn from the Salisbury 
letters. Madam Salisbury writes on 
July 21, 1831:—“Mr. Waldo’s two 
houses with stores in the lower story 
are engaged, he told me last evening, 
by Mr. Carter the housewright and 
Dr. Coe, to be ready the first of 
August.” One of these houses, having 
assumed a French roof, still stands on 
the corner of Robinson Place, very 
plain and unassuming but carrying its 
Greek acanthus leaves with the sim- 
plicity and dignity of the early Thir- 
ties. 


It was in the year 1831 that Mr. 
and Mrs. Carter united with the Cen- 








tral Church, Daniel Waldo’s church, 
and probably he was at the same time 
making the extensive alterations in it 
which really made a new building of 
the small structure framed eight years 
before by Bigelow and Wentworth on 
a lot of land on Thomas Street and 
begun and finished in five months. 


We have seen that Carter, when he 
first came to Worcester, was living in 
a house owned by Benjamin Butman, 
and occupying a shop with a young 
carpenter named Zenas Studley. At 
this time, besides the Waldo house, 
another fine house was being erected 
in Worcester. This was a residence 
for himself built by Benjamin But- 
man, which increased the valuation of 
his twenty-eight acres of land oppo- 
site the Common by $6500. This 
mansion is the one now owned by 
Miss Mary Sargent and was moved 
by her father Dr. Joseph Sargent to 
its present location when “Nobility 
Hill” was levelled to make way for 
business blocks. It has been said that 
this house was built by Zenas Studley. 
Probably Zenas Studley did much of 
the work upon it but we cannot help 
wondering, as he was only twenty- 
seven, just how much advice and help 
he received from his shop partner; nor 
should we expect that Benjamin But- 
man would have gone to a young man 
who, as far as is known, did no other 
fine work, for designs for his own 
mansion, when he had a well-known 
and successful architect living in a 
house which he owned and which was 
only a few feet distant from the site 
of the new building. Benjamin But- 
man, too, was a prominent member of 
the Unitarian Church for which Car- 
ter was then building the meeting- 
house. A few years later when Mr. 
Butman erected another house near 
his own, why did he not employ 
Studley to make the plans rather than 
Carter, if Studley had been so suc- 
cessful in his first work? But among 
the plans in the Carter book of designs 
is one for a small, square, hip-roofed 
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COL. SIMEON BURT HOUSE, WORCESTER, MASS. 
Built in 1834, Elias Carter, architect 


house with four columns in front 
which it would seem must have been 
the Butman house erected in 1832 
next to the one in which Carter was 
living. If, however, Carter did the 
Dr. Sargent house he departed from 
his usual simplicity and used a Com- 
posite column with Composite pilas- 
ters as well. The old ell, however, was 
a replica of all his other known ells, 
and an outside door opening from the 
kitchen, the beautiful wooden mantel 
with its four slender columns and 
many smaller touches suggest his 
hand. The Composite columns and 
the pilasters are very suggestive of 
the work of Asher Benjamin. It 
seems almost impossible to _ believe 
that it was designed by Zenas Studley. 

In 1832, the Insane Hospital on 
Summer Street was being built. This 
has been attributed sometimes to a 


man from Springfield named Good- 
Goodman was the contractor, 


man. 





both for the original building and for 
the wings added in 1843, but if there 
were any doubt about the architect it 
would be removed by the book of 
plans already referred to, in which the 
original drawing appears with the in- 
scription: “Lunatic Hospital, Worces- 
ter, Mass.” 

It is a curious fact that in those 
days the architect seemed to be of the 
least consequence in the genesis of a 
building. Usually we find only the 
name of the man who built it, mean- 
ing thereby him who furnished the 
money and owned it when done. 
Sometimes the names of the contrac- 
tors are added and very, very rarely, 
the architect. A curious illustration of 
this occurs in the building of the 
Concord, N. H., Insane Asylum, in 
1842. This also was designed by 
Elias Carter as we know from a letter 
of his, owned by the family, written 
in 1841, in which he speaks of “get- 
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GOV. LEVI LINCOLN HOUSE, WORCESTER, MASS. 
Built about 1836, Elias Carter, architect, and now owned by Waldo Lincoln. 


ting up plans for an institution similar 
to the Worcester Hospital for Con- 
cord, N. H.” Probably these plans 
were used,—and yet, Dr. Chandler, a 
Worcester man, in the family gene- 
alogy written by himself, says of this 
Hospital, of which he was superin- 
tendent,—““The building had just been 
erected on a plan submitted by him- 
self.’ Dr. Chandler had no idea of 
claiming more credit than belonged to 
him. He came from the Worcester 
Hospital which Carter had planned; 
he laid before the proper authorities 
the plans which Carter had been “get- 
ting up’; they were submitted by him 
and the name of the man who drew 
them was of slight consequence in the 
estimation of that day. 

At the same time that the Worces- 
ter Asylum was being built, Carter 
was called upon by the Trustees of 
Leicester Academy to design and su- 
perintend the erection of their new 








building. It is interesting to note that 
Governor Lincoln and S. M. Burnside 
were both on this committee and that 
a year or two later Carter built houses 
for them both. In a brief sketch of 
the Academy printed in Worcester in 
1834, Mr. Carter is mentioned as “an 
experienced and skillful architect.” It 
must have been with rather mingled 
emotions that the architect gazed on 
his finished work and saw standing in 
the rear of his own creation, the old 
church, now owned by the Academy 
Trustees and adapted to Academy 
uses,—the same old church which was 
designed by his father and in the erec- 
tion of which he had fallen to his 
death. 

About 1830, Governor Levi Lincoln 
commenced the development of the 
Sever farm and laid out various new 
streets, the first being Elm, Chestnut, 
and Walnut. As far as I have been 
able to learn the first house to be built 














on this tract of land, as the first step 
in its new appearance, was the house 
built for Pliny Merrick on the lot of 
land where the Union Church now 
stands, and which, at the time when 
the church was erected, was bought 
by Harry Worcester Smith who moved 
it to Grafton where it now stands on 
his summer estate of “Lordvale.” In 
August of 1831, Mrs. Salisbury hears 
that Mr. Merrick is to erect a “very 
tasteful and beautiful house.” We 
cannot say definitely that Carter de- 
signed this Merrick house, but we 
know that he did almost every other 
house which was built about that time 
on this tract. It had the Ionic pillars 
going to the roof but only four, instead 
of the six which he used soon after. 
It does, however, have his favorite 
hip-roof. Whoever was the architect 
of this house, it seems as if he must 
also have done the house built a few 
vears previously by Governor Marcus 
Morton in Taunton, now the Morton 
Hospital. If the wings were taken off 
the Morton house, the two houses 
would be almost identical. The prob- 
ability that they were done by the 


CHARLES LEE HOUSE, BARRE, MASS. 
Built about 1835, Elias Carter, architect 





same man, or that the Worcester 
house was copied from the one in 
Taunton, is very much increased by 
the fact that before coming to Worces- 
ter Judge Merrick had been a partner 
of Governor Morton in Taunton. 
The second house to be built on this 
farm was the one now standing on the 
corner of Chestnut and Elm Streets, 
formerly the home of Charles W. 
Smith. This was built for Col. Simeon 
3urt who lived two doors from Elias 
Carter on Main Street. Madam Sal- 
isbury writes on February 20, 1833:— 
“IT saw the plan of his house (Mr. 
Burt’s) yesterday at Mr. Carter’s. It 
did not please me altogether.” The 
house, however, was the first example 
of what we may call Carter’s Worces- 
ter style—a square house with hip 
roof, four chimneys, a piazza over 
which the roof of the house projects 
supported by six Doric or Ionic col- 
umns. This is one of the houses pic- 
tured in the book of plans. It is in- 
teresting to notice that it resembles the 
Lincoln and Burnside houses in hav- 
ing no cupola. The original design 
has the fret-sawed corners. This 
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STEPHEN SALISBURY HOUSE, WORCESTER, MASS. 
Built in 1836, Elias Carter, architect. 


while the 
later, has 


house has Ionic columns 
cupola, probably added 
Corinthian. 

The next house to this, the Burn- 
side house, was built in 1836, and the 
authority for claiming that this house 
and that of Governor Lincoln, also 
built in 1836, were Carter’s work, 1s 
the statement made to the late Frank- 
lin P. Rice, some years ago by a car- 
penter, Pardon Lee Aldrich, who 
came from Mendon to Worcester 
about 1837 when these houses were 
new and everybody knew what it has 
been so difficult eighty years after- 
wards to ascertain. The Governor 
Lincoln house is perhaps the most 
successful of the three—the simplest 
of them all but very beautiful in its 
proportions. It has the reeded pillars 
which Carter also used on the porch 
of the house built for Governor Lin- 
coln on the lot where the W. E. Rice 
house now stands, a small house with, 





however, many little touches of his 
hand. This house now stands on 
Avalon Place. 

In connection with the Brimfield 
houses will be recalled the Col. Arte- 
mas Lee house in Templeton. Col. 
Artemas Lee had a brother, Charles 
Lee, who about 1835, built a house in 
Barre, and as the Templeton house 
was almost a replica of Carter’s houses 
of the Brimfield type, so the Charles 
Lee house was exceedingly close to his 
Worcester type of house. He must 
have been well-known in Barre as his 
childhood home bordered on that 
town. This type of building seems to 
be a local peculiarity of Worcester and 
vicinity occurring only where Carter 
is known to have done other work. 
There is a similar house in Millbury 
built about 1835 by Clough R. Miles 
and one in that part of Mendon, which 
since Carter’s day has been made into 
the separate town of Millville, built in 




















CIRCULAR STAIRS IN THE FRONT HALL OF 
THE STEPHEN SALISBURY HOUSE, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Built in 1836, Elias Carter, architect. 


1837 for Moses Buffum, almost a du- 
plicate of the Governor Lincoln house. 
Twenty years later a few other houses 
of this type were erected, probably by 
other architects, two at least in 
Worcester and one, the David A. 
Wells house, in Norwich, Conn. 
During this time Carter erected 
other houses in Worcester which were 
not in this characteristic style. One 
of these is that one built in 1835 for 
Alfred Dwight Foster, on Chestnut 
Street, lately the home of W. W. John- 
son. In this simpler variety of archi- 
tecture he returns to his Brimfield 
device of having the rooms which we 
should call the front rooms on the 
street and the door at the side. Mrs. 
Dr. Clarke a daughter of Alfred 


Dwight Foster, remembers that he 
was the architect of her father’s house. 
He uses exactly the same ornamenta- 
tion here as in the Avalon Place house 
and apparently the same mouldings. 
Carter’s grandson writes: “I remem- 


ber being much impressed in my boy- 
hood with a large collection of special 
planes, I should say twenty or thirty, 
by which he could make mouldings of 
different designs.” 

The years of 1836 and 1837 were 
busy years for him. Not only were 
the Lincoln and Burnside houses built 
in these years but also the old Union 
Church on Front Street and Mr. Sal- 
isbury’s new house on Highland 
Street. The Union Church was not 
one of Carter’s happiest creations. It 
was built for a group of young men 
nearly all under forty and many much 
younger, who wished a fairly large 
church to be built with small means. 
In an historical sketch Dr. Cutler says 
of it: “It was plain without and with- 
in, agreeable in outlines and propor- 
tions and very comfortable; easy to 
speak and hear in and without an im- 
pertinent echo.” What more could an 
architect do, who had to design a 
church 90 by 54 feet and build it for 
$10,000: 

Madam Salisbury was not very 
anxious that her son should build. “I 
will tell ycu what would please me,” 
she writes in 1830. “It is that you 
would be married and live with me 
till you could at your leisure build and 
furnish such a house as you would 
like. You should have the drawing 
rooms entirely to yourself and I can 
assure you they are most pleasant 
rooms to live in.” Mr. Salisbury, 
however, never pleased his mother in 
just this way. In 1832 he erected the 
block of four houses and also the cor- 
ner block on Lincoln Square, not, 
however, employing Carter as his 
architect. The plans for these were 
made by a Boston man, Isaiah Rogers, 
who did the Tremont House, and 
when Mr. Salisbury was married he 
took his bride into one of these houses 
and left his mother the “pleasant 
rooms to live in.” A few years later 
when he wanted a real mansion he 
called upon Mr. Carter to design it 
and the house now standing on High- 
land Street was the result. Here again 
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the door is not on the street but the 
parlors are across the entire front. 
The house is different from any other 
that he did although it has some points 
in common with the one now occupied 
by Dr. Samuel Woodward on Pearl 
Street, which was built for Judge 
Thomas Kinnicutt in 1835, and which 
has in the interior many of Carter’s 
characteristic touches. The little 
wreaths around the small third story 
windows in the Salisbury house are 
used a few other times in Worcester; 
on the exterior of the Mason H. 
Morse house and its near neighbor on 
Elm Street and in the interior of the 
Leland house on Main Street, on the 
door and window frames of the front 
parlor, while in the back parlor an 
anthemium takes the place of the 
wreath. These ornaments were carved 
from wood and fastened on the plain 
moulding. 


The Salisbury ietters confirm Mr. 
Lee’s statement that the Salisbury 
house was built by Carter and Tobey. 
One letter written by a cousin in 
Worcester to Mr. Salisbury, while he 
was away from home, gives us a 
glimpse of a difference of opinion be- 
tween the owner and the architect in 
which the owner won out. Which was 
really right must be left for the ar- 
chitects to decide. She writes June 
19, 1837:—“I went last eve to call on 
Mr. Carter. He said the pillars were 
not got out and that the casings were 
not worked. I believe that was his 
expression. When I spoke of the pil- 
lars he smiled and said he always said 
you would not like them fluted.” But 
fluted they are. The house has kept 
its Original staircase, a fine feature of 
all Carter’s houses and one that in 
Worcester in nearly every case has 
been changed to the heavier black 
walnuts and mahoganys that prevailed 
twenty or thirty years later. The Sal- 
isbury house was probably the last 
work done by Carter in Worcester 
while he was living here. From the 


modest horse, chaise, cow and $375 

















PORTICO OF THE LEVI A. DOWLEY HOUSE, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Built in 1842, Elias Carter, architect. 


of income on which he paid his first 
tax in 1829, he now, eight years later, 
owned a lot of land on Walnut Street, 
where he had planned to build a resi- 
dence, and $5.000 of bank stock. He 
sold the land and went to Chicopee 
Falls where he had built the previous 
year a house that is very charac- 
teristic of his Worcester work. It has 
the hip roof fret-sawed corners of the 
Smith, Leland and Taylor houses and 
the panelled effect of the Salisbury 
house. 

He came back to Worcester, as we 
learn from the Worcester directories 
of 1844 and 1845, and possibly earlier 
as there is no directory from 1829 to 
1844, and boarded at the American 
Temperance House, formerly the resi- 
dence of Alfred Dwight Foster. Un- 
doubtedly he came to Worcester for 
some special work, leaving his family 
in Chicopee. The question naturally 














DOOR FINISH IN THE GOV. ALEXANDER H. 
BULLOCK HOUSE, WORCESTER, MASS. 
Built in 1844, Elias Carter, architect. 


arises what this work was. We know 
that the addition of the two wings of 
the Hospital on Summer Street was 
made at this time, but a Springfield 
contractor did the work probably un- 
der his constant supervision. But 
this would not have required his pres- 
ence for even part of the time of two 
or three years. There were, however, 
during these years, two houses built 
in Worcester so similar to those he had 
built earlier and by people whom he 
knew that there is a strong presump- 
tion that they were both his work. 
The first of these houses is the one 
now standing on Main Street opposite 


the Standish and owned by Forrest 
W. Taylor. It was built in 1842 by 
Levi A. Dowley who had bought in 
1836 the land on which he erected the 
house. This land was opposite the 
City Hall and was at the extreme 
northern end of “Nobility Hill.” Pre- 
viously, Mr. Dowley had lived in a 
house built by William Hovey and 
separated at first by only one house, 
later by two, from the house in which 
Mr. Carter lived. The one house sep- 
arating them was occupied by Simeon 
Burt, for whom Mr. Carter had de- 
signed the Burt-Smith house. Mr. Lee 
says that a man named Sheldon, prob- 
ably Zachariah Sheldon of Holden, 
built the house, but it seems fair to 
decide that when Mr. Dowley bought 
his lot in 1836 he bought it because 
he had decided to build a home for 
himself and not live longer in a rented 
house. He liked the location where he 
was then living, so chose one near at 
hand and perhaps soon after buying 
engaged his neighbor Carter to make 
the plans. The old ell of the house, 
now taken down, was nearly identical 
with those of the Burnside and Foster 
houses—having a long narrow entry 
with rooms on one side ending in a 
large room which went across the 
whole end of the ell. There was an 
outside door on the east side opening 
out of what used to be called the sec- 
ond kitchen, a large pleasant room 
which, coming between the _ kitchen 
proper and the dining room, formed 
what might have been called a kitchen 
sitting room. This house also had a 
wonderful double stairway, going 
from the front hall in two directions 
and meeting in the upper hall. This 
has been removed. 

The second of these two houses is 
that of Mrs. Daniel Kent on Main 
Street, known as the Leland house. 
This was built in 1844 by Rufus Bul- 
lock of Royalston, for his son Alex- 
ander H. Bullock. Rufus Bullock at 
this time was living in Worcester and 


boarded, as did Elias Carter, at the 





American Temperance House. They 
undoubtedly saw each other every 
day. According to Mr. Lee, the work 
on this house was done by Walter R. 
Bigelow, but Mr. Carter at this time 
had probably given up the business of 
contractor, his old partner, Ceol. 
Tobey, was dead, and the work would 
naturally be done by some other of 
the Worcester builders. The house 
has great dignity and solidity, the col- 
umns are heavier than those used in 
the other houses, but the whole house 
is very similar to that built by Pliny 
Merrick. Both are Ionic. Inside we 
find the wreaths used on the Salisbury 
house and Carter’s favorite anthem- 
ium, which were also used in the 
Waldo, Burt-Smith and _ Salisbury 
houses and his own in Chicopee. It 
also has the fret-sawed corners similar 
to the Burt-Smith, the Taylor and the 
Chicopee houses. 

The house built by Mr. Carter when 
he went to Chicopee Falls in 1837, al- 
though having many characteristics of 
his work, is in effect very different. As 
he never used his Brimfield style in 
Worcester nor, as far as I know, after 
1830, so he apparently did not use his 
Worcester style in Chicopee or in any 
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place after 1845. There is one pos- 
sible exception to this, a beautiful 
house in Chicopee Falls built for Pliny 
Cadwell with four Doric pillars in 
front and wings on either side each 
with two pillars. This house has the 
hip roof. I have not been able to learn 
whether this was designed by him or 
not, but judging from the style I 
think it may have been. There are, 
however, several houses in Chicopee 
and vicinity which are known to have 
been his work. All of these are more 
or less like his own house. 

The last house designed by him was 
built in Monson, Mass., in 1859, when 
he was seventy-eight years old. It is 
still standing. He kept up with the 
times and adopted the prevailing 
Italian villa style, with roof projecting 
far over the house, bracketed under- 
neath, and with arch mullioned win- 
dows. His life covered the interesting 
period of the classic revival and I 
think we are safe in saying that some 
of the most beautiful specimens of 
that style of architecture applied to 
private houses, were built by him and 
are still standing in Worcester and 
vicinity. 


ELIAS CARTER, Architect 














WHO MADE THE FIRST STRAW BONNET 


IN MASSACHUSETTS ? 


By EDGAR POTTER 


HE braiding of straw for hats, 
bonnets and other purposes is 
an ancient art. Herodotus 
speaks of the Egyptians practising it, 
and our neighbors, the French Cana- 
dians, have for more than two hun- 
dred and fifty years braided straw for 
hats worn by both men and women. 
The braid was made from coarse 
wheat straw very different from the 
braid made by the people of some 
parts of New England from sixty to 
one hundred years ago, and which 
contributed sc much to the prosperity 
of many towns in Massachusetts. 
This braid was made from rye straw 
carefully prepared and split to the re- 
quired fineness. During the years this 
industry flour:shed in this State many 
farmers sowed a small piece of rye for 
this particular purpose. This was cut 
when the grain was in the milk state, 
then cut in lengths between the joints, 
generally from ten to fifteen inches, 
scalded in strong soap suds and 
bleached in the old brimstone barrel. 
Each straw was then opened, the in- 
side scraped to remove the pulpy sub- 
stance, and then split to the required 
width, when it was ready to be made 
into the various styles of braid de- 
manded. 

Straw splitting “machines” were 
crude affairs in the early days—sim- 
ply a stick with tacks driven through, 
the points protruding on the other 
side. Later a small tool was manu- 
factured consisting of a strip of wood 
about five inches long from which pro- 
jected sharp teeth spaced in accord- 


ance with the required widths of the 
“splints” and over which the flattened 
straw was drawn. 

The first authentic account we have 
of the manufacture of straw hats and 
bonnets comes from Lombardy, Italy, 
and can be traced back to the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. Then 
straw hats were worn by both men 
and women. We find no trace of the 
business in England until a century 
later. For two hundred years, the cel- 
ebrated Leghorn, made in the neigh- 
boring province of Tuscany, held its 
position as the finest braid produced. 
This was made from a peculiar kind 
of wheat grown in that country espe- 
cially for this purpose. The wheat 
was sown thick, which fact, added to 
the nature of the grain, produced a 
very fine straw, and only the upper 
joint was used. During the eighteenth 
century much of this straw was ex- 
ported to England and during the past 
one hundred years vast quantities of 
this Leghorn braid were imported into 
this country. From forty to seventy 
years ago, the Leghorn was the fash- 
ionable bonnet in New England and 
the lady who had a good one had 
about all that was needed for head 
adornment. 

The Dunstable bonnet, which was 
doubtless the progenitor of the straw 
bonnet business in this country, was 
first manufactured at Bedfordshire, 
England. This was very distinct from 
the Leghorn, it being made of the 
coarse straw, grown in that country, 
split to the required widths. The im- 
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portation of these Dunstable bonnets 
was the inciting cause of the manu- 
facture of straw bonnets in New Eng- 
land,—a business which has grown to 
such vast proportions. 


Who made the first bonnet in Amer- 
ica will perhaps never be known. This 
honor is claimed by many writers for 
Betsey Metcalf, the late Mrs. Betsey 
Baker of West Dedham. Mr. E. W. 
Carpenter in an article on the “Straw 
Bonnet,” published in Harper’s Mag- 
azine in October, 1864, says:— 

“In 1798, Betsey Metcalf of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, now Mrs. Betsey 
Baker of West Dedham, Massachu- 
setts, saw an imported Dunstable bon- 
net in a Providence store and straight- 
way wished one like it. Taking some 
oat stubble from a field where her 
father’s laborers were reaping, she 
split the straw with her thumb nail 
and made her first attempts at plait- 
ing. After several failures she suc- 
ceeded in imitating the braid of the 
admired affair in the shop and made 
herself a bonnet. Thus the ingenious 
girl, only twelve years old, acquired 
the honor of being the first manufac- 
turer of straw bonnets.” 

This may have been the first straw 
bonnet made in this country and it 
may not have been. That Mrs. Baker 
thought so is true undoubtedly and a 
fac-simile of the first bonnet made by 
her is now preserved in the rooms of 
the Rhode Island Historical Society. 
But it should be remembered that 
Dunstable bonnets were imported to 
other cities besides Providence and 
that other women saw and admired 
them “and straightway wished one 
like it.” It was in reaping time, the 
last part of the year 1798, that Betsey 
Metcalf, a girl of twelve years of age, 
made her first attempt. “After several 
failures she succeeded in imitating the 
braid.” 

Mr. J. H. Temple, in his “History 
of Framingham,” says:—“In 1799 or 
1800 the wife of Joseph Bennett and 
her daughter Betsey commenced the 








plaiting of grass and rye straw, which 
material was made into hats and bon- 
nets.” Further, we have in the hand- 
writing of Mrs. Mary Rice, the wife 
of Capt. Uriah Rice, a memorandum 
as follows:—“Oct. 2, 1800, we began 
to work on straw bonnets and trim- 
mings and cleared $340.” This memo- 
randum further says, “In 1801 we 
paid for the chaise.” “Jan. 8, 1802. 
This year we made $287.70.” In 1803, 
she says they kept no account of their 
work, but “in 1804 we made $379.26.” 
Now it is not at all likely that Mrs. 
Sennett and her daughter Betsey or 
Mrs. Mary Rice commenced the man- 
ufacture of bonnets on that scale with- 
out some previous experience, neither 
is it at all likely that they obtained the 
idea from the twelve-year-old girl, 
Betsey Metcalf of Providence. They 
had doubtless seen Dunstable bonnets 
in Boston and made imitations of 
them. Miss Hitty Eames, the daugh- 
ter of Henry Eames, and later the wife 
of Abel Eames, some years before her 
marriage in 1803, took straw from 
“the best bed” and after much patient 
industry made a straw bonnet. But 
whether Betsey Metcalf made the first 
straw bonnet ever made in this coun- 
try or not, the one she made was 
doubtless original with her and she 
was entitled to as much honor as 
though many other girls and women 
had not made them at the same time. 


It is not, however, so much who 
made the first bonnet as who first en- 
gaged in their manufacture as a busi- 
ness. Mr. Carpenter, quoted above, 
says that Betsey Metcalf had a 
monopoly of the business for many 
vears and that orders were sent her 
from forty miles away. . It should be 
remembered that when Mrs. Mary 
Rice commenced the business and 
“cleared $340,” in 1800, Betsey Met- 
calf was only a girl of fourteen years, 
hardly of the age to be a very exten- 
sive monopolist. Again, Henry Adams 
in his “History of the United States 
during the administration of Thomas 
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Jefferson,” says:—“In 1801, when 
English straw bonnets were in fashion, 
a girl in Wrentham, not far from 
Boston, found that she could make for 
herself a straw hat as good as the im- 
ported one. In a few months, every 
girl in the county of Norfolk made her 
own straw bonnet.” This was un- 
doubtedly a new thing to the girls of 
Norfolk County, but a year prior to 
this Mrs. Rice was manufacturing 
these bonnets on a large scale, for 
those days, as will be seen by her 
record of profits. Mr. Tilden in his 
“History of Medfield,” says the busi- 
ness was commenced in that town 
about 1801. It was commenced in 


Wrentham in 1805, says the historian 
of Medway. 


We learn not only from the records, 
but from the traditions of the times, 
that the importation of Dunstable 
bonnets in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century created a_ furor 
among the women of that time, and 
that the braiding of straw became a 
fad in every household and soon a 
source of considerable profit. It was 
the fashionable knitting work of the 
age. The ladies in making their after- 
noon calls took along their “bundle of 
splints” to braid while they indulged 
in the gossip of the town and children 
took them to school and busied their 
fingers while they carefully conned 
their books. Even the church sociable 
was devoted to this exhilarating pas- 
time. The writer well remembers the 
first of these functions it was his good 
fortune to attend. It was in 1851 at 
the house of the late David Eames of 
Framingham, Mass. There nearly 
everyone, old and young, was engaged 
in braiding straw. Unfortunately the 
writer, not being to the manor born 
and unskilled in the art of entwining 
the filaments of straw, was drafted 
into service to read for the edification 
of the workers. In most families each 


child had its “stent” of so many yards 
each day, and at once straw braid be- 





came one of the staple articles of bar- 
ter at the country store. 


The braid was formed of either sin- 
gle straws or of double ones, that is, of 
two with their inner surfaces laid to- 
gether. In the first instance the pol- 
ished outer surface of the straw will 
alternate with the dull inner surface, 
forming a “split straw” braid. The 
double braid had a uniform, glossy 
appearance and was known as “Patent 
English Dunstable.” From the num- 
ber of strands used the braid received 
the names “seven,” “eleven,” “fif- 
teen,” etc. The bundles of straw braid 
in their rough state were gathered by 
collectors at the various farmhouses 
and country stores and taken to the 
straw bonnet factories to be finished 
and manufactured into bonnets. 


There was a time, however, when 
the manufacture of straw bonnets was 
a purely domestic affair. The straw 
was grown, prepared, braided, and 
sewed by the same family and the 
completed bonnet was stiffened with 
common starch and ironed with a 
common flatiron. 

Mr. Carpenter writes that “the new 
industry was not without its enemies. 
By some it was thought to induce 
pride, and by others to be the pre- 
cursor of famine because it occasioned 
the cutting of straw before the grain 
was ripe. Even as late as 1825, a cer- 
tain Dr. Stanley wrote an ‘Essay on 
the Manufacture of Straw Bonnets,’ 
in which he laid all kinds of evil re- 
sults at the door of straw braid, clos- 
ing with some ‘moral, political, miscel- 
laneous, and concluding remarks.’ ” 


But the days of the homemade 
straw bonnet have passed away with 
homespun cloth and other fireside 
crafts. 


For some reason, perhaps because 
other industries had acquired a foot- 
hold in other parts, the straw bonnet 
business seems to have been confined 
largely, in early days, to Framingham 
and a part of Norfolk County. In 
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fact, for nearly the first half of the 
last century this was the home of the 
industry. In hundreds of humble 
homes the braiding of straw and the 
sewing of the braid was one of the 
chief sources of income. That Mrs. 
Rice was the first to engage in the 
manufacture of straw bonnets as a 
commercial business, there is little 
doubt. No record has been produced 
of the making of bonnets, in this coun- 
try, on a business scale that is not 
antedated by some years by the mem- 
orandum quoted above. Mrs. Rice 
was a woman of superior business ca- 
pacity and in her day was one of the 
leading spirits in all good works. In 
the church and all charitable enter- 
prises her influence was everywhere 
felt. In the great contest between 
Trinitarianism and Unitarianism, she 
was one of the staunch defenders of 
the strict Orthodox faith, having no 
use for the so-called more liberal ideas, 
and when the separation came and the 
old church was given over to the sup- 
porters of the new doctrine for a sti- 
pulated part of the time, she did not 
add to the congregation by her pres- 
ence, but with that energy character- 
istic of her, drove to Boston or some 
other town where she could hear the 
pure unadulterated gospel as_ seen 
from her standpoint. 


Capt. Uriah Rice, with his business- 
like wife Mary, lived on what has of 
late years been known as the Furber 
place on the road from South Fram- 
ingham to Saxonville, and it was here 
that Mrs. Rice “began to work on 


straw bonnets and trimmings and 
cleared $340” in 1800. A part of the 
house was undoubtedly the oldest 


house in town. This house was built 
by John How in 1691 or 1692. Addi- 
tions were made to it from time to 
time until the original house was com- 
pletely surrounded. Hezekiah Rice, 
the grandfather of Captain Uriah, 
purchased the place in 1726 and for 
some years kept a tavern there. In 
this historic house Mrs. Rice kept a 
small store, purchased straw braid 
and made bonnets for nearly fifty 
years. The ell part on the west end 
of the house was built to accommo- 
date this store in the lower part and 
the manufacture of bonnets in the 
second story. Mrs. Rice found a mar- 
ket for her goods in Boston, Salem, 
Newburyport, Portsmouth and even 
as far away as Portland, then a long 
journey from Framingham. In this 
humble home of Captain Uriah Rice, 
upon that pleasant hillside, was com- 
menced a business that through the 
fickleness of fashion has brought 
wealth to many and prosperity to 
hundreds of homes. 





THE FIRST STRAW BONNET MADE IN NEWBURY 


Mrs. Sarah Anna (Smith) Emery 
in her “Reminiscences of a Nona- 
genarian” (Newburyport, 1879) gives 
an interesting account of straw plait- 
ing in the West Parish of Newbury, 
Mass. She relates:—The spring of 


1800 brought a new fashion in head 
gear. Straw bonnets came into vogue. 
Peabody, Waterman & Co. at New- 
buryport, received an invoice from 
England and Mrs. Peabody presented 


one to her sister, aunt Hannah Little. 
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I greatly admired this bonnet but 
mother said she could not afford to buy 
me one that season. Aunt Sarah no- 
ticed my discontent and said that she 
would teach me to braid straw. She 
explained that during the Revolution- 
ary War great-aunt Molly Noyes had 
given to father a straw hat which she 
said Captain Noyes had brought from 
foreign parts. After it was worn out 
father missed it so much that the idea 
struck Aunt Sarah to braid one like 








it. She cut some straw, took the old 
hat, and after patiently unbraiding 
and braiding, at length succeeded in 
obtaining the secret. The hat she 
made, while not as handsome as the 
foreign one, did very well. She after- 
wards braided several others, making 
the braids of oat straw. 


We waited until the straw was ripe 
and then I began to plait and soon 
had sufficient for a bonnet. The straw 
was finer than Aunt Hannah’s but it 
was not as white as we had no knowl- 
edge of bleaching; still, it looked very 
well. I also braided a hat for father. 
This happened the summer that I 
was thirteen years old. In 1802, I 
plaited a new straw bonnet for myself 
and made common hats for father 
and the boys. The gentlemen and 
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youth of the neighborhood and vicin- 
ity, seeing and liking these hats, came 
to solicit us to braid some for them. 
In a short time quite a lucrative busi- 
ness was established. Orders also 
came in for several bonnets. A quan- 
tity of straw was stored that summer 
and in the spring of 1803 orders for 
bonnets and hats came as fast as they 
could be filled. I also learned to make 
straw plumes and tassels from exam- 
ining those on the foreign bonnets. 
After a time the plain straw became 
superseded by diamond and other 
fancy plaits. Our bonnets were in 
great demand and we continued the 
business through the warm season for 
several years until the establishment 
of straw factories and my approach- 
ing marriage (in 1812) curtailed the 
work. 


STRAW BONNET MADE BY BETSEY METCALF 


From the original in the Museum of the Rhode Island Historical Society 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PRESERVATION OF NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES FOR 
THE YEAR MARCH 1, 1919 TO MARCH 1, 1920 





To the Officers and Members of the Society: 


It gives me pleasure to present the tenth annual report of the Librarian 
covering the year ending March 1, 1920. 


The past year has been one of steady growth, with one particularly note- 
worthy gift, namely, that of Mr. and Mrs. L. P. Dean, consisting of 2130 
photographs, 73 picture postals, 281 views of other kinds, 3 books and 1427 
miscellaneous items—all from the collection of our late member, Mr. Henry 
Charles Dean, architect, of Boston. This is a peculiarly graceful gift in that 
it supplies us with material which is not only of the greatest value, but asso- 
ciated with a deceased member whose work in the Society’s behalf was so 
varied and long continued. Among the 1427 miscellaneous items are 15 sets 
of plans which include many sheets of measured drawings, among them 8 of 
the Richard Hazen garrison house at Haverhill, 2 of the Wentworth-Gardner 
house at Portsmouth, and 2 of the Cutler-Bartlett house at Newburyport. 
There are also 1398 photographic films which probably more than double our 
previous collection. 

As stated in the last Bulletin, the growth of the library has reached the 
point where the continuous services of an assistant could profitably be used. 
Our collection of photographs and other views of New England numbers more 
than 35,000 items, which should be mounted in uniform loose leaf books in 
such a way as to be easily consulted, and among the miscellaneous items are 
several thousand newspaper clippings which should be similarly treated. 
Until this is done our collection can only partially meet the needs of students 
and others who come here to consult it. 


As stated in previous reports, the two remarkable features of our collection 
are the amount of material it contains and the amount it lacks. This is 
because the collection, being almost wholly the result of gifts, lacks systematic 
completeness. Of the work of local photographers we have only such stray 
examples as happen to have been given us, although these collections are in 
many instances fairly complete for a given neighborhood. In the same way, 
of entire sets of some particluar house we often have but a few, whereas 
visitors expect to find here the best set of pictures of all kinds to be found 
anywhere. What we should have is an endowment fund for photographic 
work to enable us to make such purchases and order such pictures taken as 
will fill the gaps in our collection. No special effort has been made to build 
up our collection of books and pamphlets. All that are offered and'not already 
on our shelves we gladly accept but the library’s efforts have been largely 
centered on making such a collection of New England photographs and views 
as will be of the greatest assistance to any investigator desiring to know 
everything possible concerning the appearance of a given house or neighbor- 
hood. This has involved the securing of photographs, post cards, half-tones, 
lithographs and views of all kinds, and whenever possible of the negatives and 
films, wood cuts and process cuts from which these have been made. 
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As stated in previous reports, a great need is an endowment fund of not 
less than $50,000 to meet the cost of making measured drawings. Of many 
old buildings the photographic record and measured drawings will be the 
only trace; each is needed to supplement the other and both to tell the story 
of New England’s past to those who are to live in New England’s future. 
Such measured drawings as we own have often proved their value, but the 
collection as a whole is, like that of the photographs, very haphazard. It 
represents the preferences of individuals rather than a selection of buildings 
planned to show styles, or an exhaustive representation of others about to be 
destroyed or in process of demolition, and of which it would be desirable to 
keep a record. Until we have some such architectural fund for making 
measured drawings we shall never be able to do the subject justice. 

Attention is called to the fact that gifts of book cases (glass front or other- 
wise) are always welcome. Members having any to give away are asked to 
notify the Librarian, who will gladly send for them if the distance is within 
reason. Book cases are seldom worth storing and hardly worth selling, but 
if given the Society will serve its purposes acceptably and save it some expense. 
Acknowledgement is made of the receipt of a book-case from the Misses Sears 
during the past year. 

Another fact to be emphasized is that at every house cleaning, moving or 
settlement of an estate there are sure to be handfuls of photographs thrown 
away as having no value. The Librarian has never been present at any such 
recurring family function without rescuing numbers of photographs for addi- 
tion to the Society’s collection, and among them have been some of rare 
interest and value. The point cannot be too often reiterated that any and 
every picture of a New England subject, be it landscape, seascape, old or 
modern house, ship or what not, is suitable for our collection. Outside of 
New England the field is limited to such old or historic buildings and subjects 
as serve the purposes of an historical collection, and to the half-timber work 
of Europe from which our early New England houses descended. 


WM. SUMNER APPLETON, Librarian. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY 
FROM MARCH 1, 1919 TO MARCH 1, 1920 
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Boston Athenaeum. 

Boston Society of Natural History 
Bostonian Society. . 

Brewster, Mrs. William, ‘Cambridge 
Briggs, Mrs. George R., Bournedale 
Brookline Historical Society. . . 

Buffalo Fine Arts Academy | 

Bush, Miss Celeste E., Niantic, Conn. 
Canada, Department of Mines. 

Cary, Miss Emma Forbes, Estate of. 
Cavanaugh, Mrs. O. R., Dorchester 
Charleston (S. C.) Museum . 

Children’s Museum of Boston . 

Church, B. A. . 

City Art Museum of St. Louis... 
Clapp, Mrs. J. B., Dorchester . 

Clarke, George Kuhn, Cambridge 
Clarke, William B., Belmont . 

Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Conant, A. A., Topsfield 

Connecticut D. A. R.. 

Connecticut, State of... 

Coolidge, Baldwin, Pasadena, Cal. 
Cordingley, William W., Mendham, N. J. 
Corse, Murray P., New York.. .. 
Covell, Mrs. William W., Newport, R. I. 
Cunningham, Mrs. Caleb L., Milton 
Currier, Charles O., Chelsea. 

Curtis, Miss Frances G., Boston . 
Curtis, Mrs. Greely S.., Boston. .. 

Dean, Mr. and Mrs. L. P., Marlboro,N.Y. 
Dow, George F. , Topsfield . 

Ducharme, Mrs. Eugene T., Kingston 
Dudley, William P., New York 

Eaton, Walter Prichard, Sheffield 
Endicott, William C., Boston. es 
Erving, Henry W., Hartford, Conn. 
Fairmount Park Art Ass’n., Philadelphia 
Fitz, Mrs. W. Scott, Boston. ™ 
Forbes, Mrs. Henry D., Roxbury 
Fowler, Miss Sarah Putnam, D: :nversport 
Freeman, Alden, East Orange, N. J.. 
Gannett, William Howard, Augt ista, Me. 
Goulding, Miss Eva, Hampton Beach, N.H. 
Gozzaldi, Mrs. S. M. de, Cambridge 
Gray, Harry A., Roxbury 

Haven, Miss Mary E., Beverly Farms 
Hilleary, H. W., W ashington 

Hingham Historical Socie ty 

Hipkiss, Edwin J., Boston. 

Hirons, Mrs. Frederic C., Westbrook, Conn. 
Historical Society of New Mexico,Santa Fe 
Hopkinson, Miss Mary, Manchester. . 
Huebener, E. A., Dorchester . . 
Hutchings, Henry M., Boston . 

Isham, Norman M., Providence . 
Johnson, Mrs. Henry E., Melrose 
Longfellow, Miss Alice, Cambridge. . . 
Mackintosh, Newton, Roxbury ve 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
Metropolitan Park Commission, Providence 
Millar, Rev. Donald, New York " 
Milton, Mrs. George Arthur, W altham .. 
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Minneapolis Institute of Arts. . 
Morrison, Miss E. V., Waverley . 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston . 
Museum of New Mexico, Santa Fe. 
Nantucket Historical Ass’n. 

National Society S. A. R. 

National Trust for Places of Historic In- 
terest or Natural Beauty, London, Eng- 
land.. antes 

New Bedford Historical Society . 

New England Society in the City of New 
York ee ep Pane 

Newark Museum Ass'n. . , 

Newport (R. I.) Historical Society _ 

Nordiska Museet, Stockholm, Sweden . . 

Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of 
Philadelphia. a a ae 

Nutting, Wallace, Saugus. ie Fatt, ee 

Ogden, Mrs. Eliza B., Everett .. .. 

Old Dartmouth Historical es: New 
Bedford me ; 

Park, Lawrence, Groton Tle. acer Shae 

Peabody Museum, Salem . . 

Pennsylvania Museum and School of In- 
dustrial Art, Philadelphia . .. 

Perkins, Mrs. John Winslow, Lynnfield 
Centre. . 

Pettingell, Frank Hervey, Los Angeles. ; 

Phillips, Henry A., Millbury .. .. 

Pitkin, Mrs. Albert H., Hartford, Conn. 

Plimpton, George A.., New York i 

Porter, In Memory of AlexanderS., Boston 

Porter, Mrs. Alexander S., Boston we 

Portland (Ore.) Art Ass'n. Per. 

Public Museum, Milwaukee ...... .. 

Purchase. . 

Rhode Island Schoolof Design, Providence 

Richards, Joseph L., Hanover, N. H. ... 

Roberts, Mrs. Edwin Melville, Glenbrook, 


Conn. 
Robinson, Albert G., ‘New York .. .. 
Royce, Miss Helen E.. Hartford, Conn.. 
Ruggles, H. Stoddard, Wakefield. .. . 
Samuel Ashley Chapter, D. A. R.., Clare- 
mont, H.. | 
Scituate ( (Mass.) ) Historical Society . 
Sheldon, Mrs. George, Deerfield . | 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington — 
Sprague, Frank W., Cambridge ...... . 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin ... 
State Street Trust Co., Boston ......... 
Swan, Charles C., Lowell . 
Swett, Harry B., ‘Brookline. Pos 
Talbot, Arnold G., Lincoln, R. I. 
Taylor, E. W. B., Haverhill 7 
Taylor, William W., Boston .. 
Thatcher, Miss Susan E., San Diego, Cal. 
Thorp, Mrs. Joseph G., Cambridge. 
Toledo (Ohio) Museum SP Ae sac 0s 
Trustees of Public Reservations, Boston. 
United States National Museum, Wash- 
ington .. 
University of the State of New York, 
Albany . 
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Updike, D. B., Boston .. .. . = =r ee ssa 2 
Warner, DeVer H., Bridgeport, ‘Conn. .. wee iaastte =e — 2 
Watkins, Walter K., Boston... .. . ea 38 19 2 2 38 
Wheelwright, Miss Mary C., Boston .. .. 10 2 4 1 2 2 
White, Miss Harriet R., Boston. .... ... 1 ” — — 
White Pine Bureau, St. Paul, Minn... 6 
Willard, Miss Susan, Cambridge .... ... seni 1 
Wing, William A., New Bedford ....... 1 34 sae ll anal — 
Women’s City Club of Boston........ .. ‘sta Gevaie 2 9 
Worcester Art Museum... 6 
Total gifts March 1, 1919 to March1,1920 2998 1424 654 182 591 2372 
Withdrawals of duplica ates March 1, 1919 
to March 1, 1920. sags 583 - “_ + 16 
2998 841 654 182 587 2356 
Acknowledged in previous years .. .... 13491 12452 5559 766 2710 6309 
Grand total in library . .............. 16489 13293 6213 948 3297 8665 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE MUSEUM 
To the President of the Soctety: 


The Museum of the Society has made a considerable growth during the 
past year. The formerly empty wall spaces now display some excellent 
paintings, and numerous good examples of furniture give to the Otis house the 
effect of life and occupancy. The exhibition cases in most instances are full 
to overflowing and each day the general worth and growing importance of the 
museum becomes more apparent to the visitor. Anonymous loans of valuable 
portraits by Stuart and Copley, with other paintings and good Empire period 
furniture, have transformed the appearance of the drawing room. Here, also, 
have been placed a large mirror superbly framed, and a roundabout chair, 
both formerly owned by Thomas Hutchinson, provincial Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. The mirror is lent by the Milton Historical Society, while the chair 
comes as a gift in meinory of Miss Marion Russell. A set of fine Chippendale 
chairs has been lent by the Bethesda Society and from Mr. William P. Dudley 


of Cambridge have come considerable and welcome loans of furniture, paintings 
and glass. 


Three very interesting examples of modeling in wax have been received. 
Of these, one, a loan from Mrs. Charles Knowles Bolton, is a large wax bas- 
relief of Washington, done about 1810 by R. G. Lucas, an English artist, and 
formerly in the Lord Harcourt collection. The others, of exceedingly curious 
interest, are two figures, fourteen inches high and finely modeled in wax — a 
lady and gentleman — executed by Susannah Gee, daughter of Rev. Joshua 
Gee, pastor of the North Church, Boston, and now lent by Miss M. C. Stimp- 
son. They were done about 1765 and survived the ravages of the Siege in 


1775 because, so says the family tradition, of the red coat worn by the gentle- 
man. 


The collection of Indian stone implements has been greatly increased 
through the personal interest of Mr. Appleton, who has given 797 specimens, 
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many of them from the rare and little known “‘red paint culture’’ of the Maine 
coast. 


This museum is fortunate in possessing two original diamond-pane leaded 
glass sash. One of these, which was received in 1918 from Mrs. John Winslow 
Perkins of Lynnfield, is a casement, 14144 by 28% inches in size, with original 
hinges and hook. The other, a fixed sash, 181% inches wide and 20 inches 
high, has recently been acquired, and was formerly in the Forbes homestead in 
West Bridgewater. As probably less than two dozen of these old-time New 
England window sash are known to have been preserved the archaeological 
value and interest of the examples in our possession may readily be understood. 

A complete list of museum accessions will be found on following pages. 

Aside from larger quarters the greatest present need of the museum is 
exhibition cases in which properly to display the objects placed in the custody 
of the Society, and these should be selected with care, for the setting in which 
museum objects are placed may well be compared with the frame of a picture 
—an indispensable adjunct that heightens or mars the intended or desired 
effect. The cases now in use are of various commercial or temporary types, 
acquired at small expense in order to make an initial display of the great 
variety of museum material that has been received. They are far from dust- 
proof, and in form and construction are wasteful of the space available in the 
Otis house. However, they are serving for the present and their very apparent 
deficiencies will bring about a change as soon as funds are available. But when 
new exhibition cases are acquired they should be selected with an eye to their 
availability in that separate museum building that some day will house the 
collections of the Society. 

The need of a museum endowment, or of some fund available for the 
purchase of museum material, has been greatly emphasized of late by the 
dispersal of several important collections of early New England furniture, 
household implements and furnishings, tools, etc. The extraordinary prices 
that lately have obtained in New York City seem to indicate a wider interest 
in such material, both by museums and by wealthy collectors. In recent 
years rare books and manuscripts have soared to unbelievable market values 
and fine early furniture now is changing ownership at prices beyond the means 
of the average museum. Today, if a museum would secure desirable addi- 
tions to its collections, it should be in a financial position to grasp opportunity 
whenever kind Fortune smiles. 

Not far from the busy center of a city in northern Europe has been erected 
a large and beautiful building in which to preserve those objects that illustrate 
the culture of the people of that country. In its lofty central hall is displayed 
a superb collection of arms and armor and hanging from pillars on either side 
are battle flags and trophies. Along the walls are ranged many type rooms 
furnished in the manner of the provinces of the country at different periods. 
The effect obtained is that of occupied rooms, correct in the minutest furnish- 
ings. Costumed figures aid in sustaining the illusion. Elsewhere are many 
rooms and halls displaying exhibits of the domestic arts of that people, the 
tools of their trades, architectural remains, articles of personal adornment, 
toys and games — in fact, everything that may throw light on their life and 
manners and customs. In long galleries, divided into alcoves and cleverly 
lighted from above, are extensive collections of costumes illustrating various 
periods, picturesque in design and often times vivid in coloring. 

It is both an education and a recreation to visit such a museum. And it is 
not unique. It does not stand alone, for all over Europe may be found similar 
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monuments to a natural pride of race. The Musée Carnavalet in Paris and 
the London Museum installed in 1912 in Kensington Palace, and now in 
Lancaster house, is each a well-known example of what has been done for a 
single city. 

Here in New England, the Society for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities was organized to carry on exactly that kind of work and already 
it has laid the foundation for such a folk museum — a museum in which to 
preserve and illustrate the life of New Englanders from the earliest period and 
finding expression in those myriad objects of personal and domestic necessity 
or luxury and in the thousand and one implements of daily use. An exhibition 
in which the expert collector and the casual visitor may meet, to some extent, 
on common ground. An exhibition which certainly will grow and expand and 
which Boston and all New England as well will take pride in and support. 
That is our pleasurable task and aided by many hands the achievement of our 





aims should not be far distant. 


HARRY VINTON LONG 


Director of Museum 





GIFTS AND LOANS TO THE MUSEUM 
MARCH 1, 1919 TO MARCH 1, 1920 


GIFTS 


Messrs. Alley & Emery, Boston 

Wall paper reproduced from the Wads- 
worth-Longfellow house, Portland, Me. 
Anonymous 

Souvenir gold bracelet. 
Anonymous gift in memory of Miss Marion 

Russell 

Roundabout chair formerly owned by Gov. 
Thomas Hutchinson. 
Mrs. A. M. Amazeen, Boston 

Hair jewelry; small iron safe. 
Mr. Wm. Sumner Appleton, Boston 

Indian stone implements (797) including 
axes, celts, hammer stones, plummets, gouges, 
rubbing stones, perforated ornaments, pestles, 
spear points, arrow points, fragments of pot- 
tery (many of these objects are from the rare 
“red paint culture” of Maine); two iron 
hatchets found near Fort Halifax, Winslow, 
Maine; fifteen specimens of wall paper; 
books; large collection of household imple- 
ments and farming tools from Woburn, in- 
cluding a chaise, wooden ploughs, shingle 
horse, flax brake, cooper’s tools, loom, chair 
table, winnowing basket, ‘‘Success to the 
Railroad’’ brown glass flask, etc., etc.; 
bandbox, 28 inches in diameter, formerly 
owned by Chief-Justice Shaw; United States 
gold dollar, 1856. 
Miss Florence Backus, Keokuk, lowa 

Baby’s dress and shirt made in 1851. 
Mrs. Eleanor M. Bamford, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Bills of fare, tickets, etc. 


Mrs. Louise C. Baxter, Southborough 
Wooden plate; busk; twenty brass buttons 
worn during the “Log Cabin” campaign; 
fabrics; comfort kit carried through the Civil 
War by Thompson Baxter of Quincy, Mass. 
Mrs. M. S. Burnhome, Newburyport. 
Architectural finish from the Benaiah Tit- 
comb house, Newburyport, built czrca 1695. 
Messrs. M. H. Birge & Sons Co., Boston. 
Four reproductions of old wall paper. 
Mrs. Charles Knowles Bolton, Brookline 
Double reel to hold skeins of yarn of dif- 
ferent colors to be twisted together; painted 
tin cake box used by the Shirley Shakers. 
Boston Numismatic Society 
[wo medals. 


Brown House (Watertown) Contributors 

One-fourth scale model of corner framing 
at the Brown house; architectural relics from 
the Brown house. 


Mr. Herbert Browne, Boston 
Horn lantern; badges. 
Mrs. Frederick S. Clark, North Billerica 
Embroidered night cap worn by General 
Bissell, born December 30, 1754, at Windsor, 
Conn. 


Mr. William B. Clarke, Belmont 
Certificate of Civil War Aid signed by Mrs. 
Harrison Gray Otis, 2nd. 
Miss Sarah H. Crocker, Nephews and Nieces 
of 
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Relics from the Old South Meeting House, 
Boston. 
Mrs. Greely S. Curtis, Boston 

Hair bracelets; examples of typewriting on 
a “piano machine’”’ in 1846; writing case, 1843; 
sabre; etc. 
Miss Margaret Curtis, Boston 

Examples of printed propaganda distrib- 
uted by United States airplanes over the 
German lines in 1918; relics picked up on the 
battlefields of France; American field tele- 
phone case, American gas mask, insulated 
mittens used in cutting barbed wire, sand 
bags, German notice of high-tension wires, 
French gas masks, American mess kit, Amer- 
ican, French and German canteens, exploded 
cap of a German trench mortar, tail of a 
French torpedo, etc., etc. 
Miss Harriet N. Devotion, White Plains, N.Y. 

Copper-bowed spectacles. 
Mr. George Francis Dow, Topsfield 

Architectural relics. 
Essex Institute, Salem 

Sixty-three picture frames. 
Mr. M. L. Fletcher, Boston 

Specimens of wall paper. 
Mr. Walter Follansbee, West Newbury 

Handwriting copy slips engraved in 1805 by 
James Akin of Newburyport. 
Mrs. Martha W. Forbes, Roxbury 

Brass buttons; pewter plate; deer skin 
trunk. 
Mrs. W. Pitman Gould, Topsfield 

Piece of delaine, before 1850. 
Mr. Harry A. Gray, Roxbury 

Thirty-five badges; relics of the Chelsea 
fire; souvenirs from Camp Devens (1917); etc. 
Messrs. Gregory & Brown, Boston 

Specimens of wall paper. 
Mrs. John R. Hall, Cambridge 

Cross-stitch picture on fire screen, worked 
in 1843; mahogany arm chair, Chippendale 
style, from neighborhood of Portsmouth, N.H. 
Miss Mary E. Haven, Beverly 

Silk window draperies; trunk; wall paper; 
mahogany hooded cradle; child’s tea set; 
etc., etc. 
Mr. E. A. Huebener, Dorchester 

Wall paper; rewards of merit; etc. 
The Misses Hersey, Roxbury 

Deer skin trunk; waffle iron. 
The E. G. Hickey & Co., Boston 

Thirteen specimens of wall paper. 
Mr. Lawrence W. Jenkins, Salem 

Books. 
Mrs. Byron B. Johnson, Waltham 

Cradle. 
Mr. Andrew L. Jones, Union, Me. 

Links of chain from the canal locks at 
Appleton, Me. 
Mrs. C. W. Kennedy, Cambridge 


Silver table spoon made by William Moul- 
ton; five silver tea spoons, made by Joseph 
Moulton; beadwork case. 

Mrs. Mary Fifield King, Milton 

Bead bag; night cap; whalebone knitting 
needles; etc. 

Miss Grace S. Leavitt, Boston 

Cup and ball; set of nine pins. 
Mrs. Francis H. Lee, Salem 

“Balsamic Court Plaister,”” London, 1825. 
Mrs. Louise Shattuck Logan, Brookline 

Christening dress worn in 1849. 

Mr. Newton Mackintosh, Roxbury 

Painted tin ware; kitchen implements; 
woolen ware; implements of weaving; articles 
of costume; gold badge awarded in 1875 at the 
Chauncey Hall School; tools; etc. 

Mrs. Anna B. McLaughlin, Peterboro, N. H. 

Glass slag from the Temple, N. H., glass 
works. 

Miss Bertha H. Merrill, Belmant 

Writing desk captured on the “Boxer”’ in 
the War of 1812. 

Miss E. V. Morrison, Waverley 

Wall paper; railroad ticket. 
Mrs. John W. Perkins, Lynnfield 

Collections of shoemaker’s tools; swingling 
knife; bed keys; tools; books; detachable 
pockets; etc. 

Mrs. Wilbur L. Phelps, New Ipswich, N. H. 

Stimpson’s map of Boston, 1835. 

Mrs. James R. Poor, Brookline 

Quilted petticoat. 

Purchase 

Diamond-pane leaded glass casement sash 
(fixed) from the Forbes homestead, West 
Bridgewater. 

Mr. Joseph L. Richards, Hanover, N. H. 

Four pieces of glass slag from the glass 
works at Temple, N. H. 

The Misses Richards, Weymouth 

Wall paper. 

Mr. W. H. Ropes, Salem 

Menu at Joseph Story dinner, Salem, 1829. 
Mrs. D. A. Russell, Waverley 

Visiting card, Boston, about 1880. 


Mrs. H. M. Safford, Milton 

Painted tin wine cooler; printed handker- 
chief — Trumbull’s Signing of the Declara- 
tion, with facsimile of the signatures. 


Mrs. C. H. St. John, Cambridge 

Oil portrait of Nathaniel Hammond; 
photograph ot the Prince of Wales (Edward 
VII); mirror; child’s rocking chair; miniature 
book. 


Miss Mary E. Saunders, Cambridge 
Silk waist; sampler; books. 


Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears, Boston. 
Section of wooden pump found on excavat- 
ing beneath the Sears Building, Boston. 
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Mrs. Lydia J. Segee, Revere 

Piece of hand-woven coverlet; brass but- 
tons; hand bag; steeple-crowned straw hat. 
Mrs. Emeline B. Simonds, West Somerville 

Brick tile said to have come from Gov. 
Winthrop’s house in Charlestown, 1630; 
dinner knives; pair envelope holders. 
Miss Ellen A. Robbins Stone, Lexington 

Staffordshire pottery; dissected map of 
North America; ornamental boxes; books and 
sheet music; fabrics; articles of costume; etc. 
Strahan Decorating Co., Boston 

Wall paper. 
Mr. Charles C. Swan, Lowell 

Hot water plate — Chinese; Civil War 
envelopes. 
Thomas F. Swan Co., Boston 

Wall paper. 
Mr. Charles H. Taylor, Jr., Boston 

Leather pocket book marked “James 
Hastings, Salem, June 5, 1781"; framed litho- 
graph — A Bird’s Eye View of Boston, 1850. 
Mr. William W. Taylor, Boston 

Indian stone implements (142); stone chips 
(181); gang bullet-mould casting twelve bul- 
lets; priming powder horn; small skarne; 
swingling knife; cranberry rake; spy glass; etc. 
Mrs. William W. Taylor, Boston 

Fan; nine metal buttons; flint nodule from 
an Indian camp site. 
Miss Annie H. Thwing, Roxbury 

Silver table spoon made by Lang; thirteen 
pieces United States fractional currency; snuff 
box; oriental Lowestoft plate; bag made of 


“copper plate’’ marked “Tent de Walcker, 
Scholl et Comp.”’; collection of dolls, dolls’ 
clothing, toys, etc.; articles of costume; flut- 
ing machine; watchman’s rattle; etc., etc. 
Mr. F. W. Wadsworth, Cambridge 

Artillery man’s hat. 


Mr. George C. Wales, Boston 

Mounted skull of an Indian woman found 
at Pride’s Crossing, Mass.; 
and arrow head. 


Indian stone axe 


Mr. Harrison G. Wagner 
Wall paper. 

Messrs. Thomas F. Welch & Co., Boston 
Wall paper. 


Miss Mary C. Wheelwright, Boston 

Articles of costume; shoes and slippers; 
mustard spoon made of a Bechtler Carolina 
gold dollar; games, toys; etc. 


Miss Harriet A. White, Joston 

Oriental Lowestoft tea cups; copper lustre 
pitcher; flip glass; tumblers, about 1804; 
Confederate bond, $100; sampler; box made 
from wood of the frigate ‘‘Constitution.”’ 
Mrs. Samuel Woodman, Chestnut Hill 

Wool spinning wheel; ‘“‘niddy-noddy.”’ 
Mr. E. Wykes, Phoenix, Arizona 

Watch made by Wilkinson, London, Eng., 
formerly owned by A. Cooley, born at Con- 
way, Mass., in 1818. 
Miss Margaret Wyman, Cambridge 

Satin slippers; snow shoes; etched glass 
case bottle; microscope; cut glass decanter; 
game; white coverlet; etc. 


LOANS TO THE MUSEUM 


Anonymous 

Portrait of Gen. William Brattle by Copley; 
portrait of George Sigmund Facius by Stuart; 

ait of a lady (School of Sir Peter Lely); 

portrait olf a lady (ochool of oir Feter Lety); 
“Abraham sending away Hagar,’ by Ben- 
jamin West; landscape by J. Looten; head of 
a lady by Sully; mahogany dining table (Em- 
pire style); two arm chairs; ten side chairs. 
Wm. Sumner Appleton 

Two pedestals; marble-top Empire pier 
table; parian marble busts. 
The Bethesda Society, Boston 

Two arm chairs and six side chairs — Chip- 
pendale style. 
Mr. Dwight Blaney, Boston 

Silk brocade high-heeled shoes with leather 
pattens made about 1774. 
Mrs. Charles Knowles Bolton, Brookline 

Wax bas-relief portrait of George Washing- 
ton done by R. G. Lucas. 
Mrs. Greeley S. Curtis, Boston 

Fan. 
Mr. William P. Dudley, Cambridge 

Eleven oil paintings; full-length clock by 
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Joseph Wills; walnut cabinet, ca. 1700; chest 
of drawers with secretary top; three chairs; 
painted fan; box of tiles; Staffordshire and 
oriental Lowestoft ware; table glass; five mir- 
rors; drapery knob; urn; etc. 


Mr. William C. Endicott, Danvers 

Ormulu clock. 
Rev. George D. Latimer, Brookline 

Bureau; work table; wash stand; slant top 
scrutoire; two mirrors; bronze mantel lamps, 
framed Boydell engravings. 
Milton Historical Society 
Mirror formerly owned by 
Hutchinson. 
Mrs. Lydia J. Segee, Revere’ 

Fourteen pieces of Staffordshire and Delft 
ware; glass bottles. 


Gov. Thomas 


Shirley-Eustis House Association 

Three-part framed water-color of restored 
Shirley-Eustis house, by Mr. Ogden Codman. 
Miss Mary C. Stimpson, Cambridge 

Wax figures of a gentleman and lady made 
in 1765 by Susanna Gee, daughter of Rev. 
Joshua Gee of Boston. 





THE CHOATE BRIDGE, IPSWICH, MASS. 
Built in 1764. 








Courtesy The Essex Institute 


THE CHOATE BRIDGE, IPSWICH, MASS. 


HIS bridge, spanning the Ips- 

wich River in the center of the 

town of Ipswich, undoubtedly 
is one of the oldest bridges in the 
country supported on arches of stone. 
The quantity of stone used in its con- 
struction is considerable, and much of 
it appears to have been rough stone 
taken from the fields and pastures, 
for it shows no finish at the joints. 
Of course a careful selection was made 
of the more suitable for forming the 
arches, yet, when we consider the ma- 
terial used, it is quite wonderful that 
so graceful lines could be built upon 
with such accuracy. The arches are 
low, suggestive of the Norman type, 
and aside from their outline there is 
no attempt at architectural design. 


There was a footbridge across the 
river as early as 1635, or only two 
vears after the settlement of the town, 
but it was not until 1647 that a cart- 
bridge existed at this location. In 
1764, the earlier bridge was found too 
narrow for the increased travel, and 





the present bridge was built at a cost 
of £996.10.6 3/4, the County of Essex 
assuming one-half of the expense. But 
differences arose in meeting “the Com- 
mittee’s extraordinary charge for Care 
and Trouble etc.” in connection with 
the construction of the bridge. There 
seems to have been some suspicion of 
mild “graft,” which was indignantly 
repelled by the Committee. Col. John 
Choate was chairman, and his account 
was scaled down to £13.6.8, where- 
upon he gave his services without 
charge. 

Colonel Choate, the builder of the 
“Choate Bridge,” was a member of the 
Provincial government for about thir- 
ty-five vears. He commanded the &th 
Massachusetts Regiment at the siege 
of Louisburg, and on various occa- 
sions was a Commissioner represent- 
ing the Province in both military and 
civil affairs. His services in the Great 
and General Court in drafting letters 
to the Agent of the Province in Eng- 
land, and in preparing “Addresses,” 
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show him to have been a man of 
letters as well as affairs. In 1764 he 
was treasurer of the County of Essex 
and his home was in Ipswich. The 
plan of rebuilding the bridge in stone 
was his own, and it seems to have 
failed of strong support among his 
fellow townsmen. The people did not 
believe that a stone bridge could be 
made to stand on that soil, and an 
inspection today of the low ground on 
which one of the abutments rests 
shows that their want of confidence 
does not seem unreasonable. The 
final success of the builder is the more 
remarkable when it is understood that 
Colonel Choate probably had no 
practical knowledge of the construc- 
tion of an arch in stone. He undoubt- 
edly had seen at the fortress of Louis- 
burg in Cape Breton, short arches con- 
structed under the direction of French 
engineers, but his undertaking prob- 
ably was based upon a theoretical con- 
struction outlined in some early vol- 
ume on engineering. 

The distrust of some of his towns- 
folk seems to have become embalmed 
in a tradition that has come down 
that when the timbers supporting the 
arches were removed of an October 
day in 1764, the Colonel had carefully 
tethered his horse close by so that he 
could quickly mount and ride away in 
case the bridge should fall, as many 
were predicting. But the Rev. T. F. 
Waters, the historian of Ipswich, af- 
firms that “even a suspicion of such a 
casualty is a libel on the intelligence 
of our highly cultured Town,” and so 
there the matter rests. 





Before the bridge was finished, al- 
though passable, a blind man from 
the neighboring town of Rowley came 
to the bridge one day and recited in 
the presence of Colonel Choate and 
the bystanders, the following lines that 
he had composed :— 


Behold this bridge of lime and stone! 
The like before was never known 
For beauty and magnificence. 
Considering the small expense. 


How it excels what was expected. 
Upon the day it was projected! 
When faithful men are put in trust, 
They'll not let all the money rust. 


But some advance for public good 
Is by this fabric understood; 

And after this it will be wrote 
In honor of brave Colonel Choate. 


It was his wisdom built the same, 
And added lustre to his fame, 

That filled this county with renown, 
And did with honor Ipswich crown. 


Colonel Choate was one of the 
Judges. of the Court of General Ses- 
sions, and after his death, the Court 
ordered in 1792, that “the County 
Treasurer shall procure the word 
CHOATE to be engraved before the 
word BRIDGE on the corner stone 
of the Bridge over the Ipswich River,” 
and “Choate Bridge” it was before 
and has been ever since. The bridge 
has been widened on the eastern side, 
but the western parapet and central 
pier, shown in the accompanying 
illustration, probably never have been 
disturbed. 
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HOUSE BUILT IN 1698 AT DEERFIELD, MASS., 
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Attacked by French and Indians in 1704. Printed 


Historical Collections. 


from the original wood block engraved in 1838 for Barber's 
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recently erected Town Hall. 
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VIEW IN THE CENTRAL PART OF BARRE, MASS., 
as seen from the Barre Hotel, showing the Unitarian Meeting House and at the right the 


The Worcester stage and the hotel signboard 
are in the foreground. Printed from the original wood block 
engraved in 1838 for Barber's Historical Collection. 


























NOTES AND GLEANINGS 








“Old-Time New 
England” has been 
received with many 
evidences of appreciation. Not only our 
own members but the public at large 
have been heard from and always in 
tones of praise and encouragement. 
The press reviews have been gratify- 
ing and it is believed that many have 
found in the July number something 
well worth while, and having a bear- 
ing on their particular interest of the 
moment. 

There is scarcely a limit to the wide 
range of subjects that fittingly may 
be treated in future issues of the mag- 
azine; and of pictures—old and new, 
curious and rare, beautiful or com- 
monplace—there is no end. But in 
these times when everything is so very 
expensive, the cost of paper, engrav- 
ing and printing is no exception, and 
“Old-Time New England” will need 
the support not only of present friends 
but also of many new ones. To se- 
cure these new friends will be a very 
simple matter if each member only 
will describe to an interested friend, 
the work that the Society is doing. 
Better still, why not at once propose 
for membership the name of your 
friend? It certainly is quite worth 
the while and just a bit distinctive to 
join the movement to preserve or re- 
store the memorials of the olden time 
in New England. Won’t you help the 
good work! 


“OLD-TIME 
NEW ENGLAND” 


During the past 
three months work 
has been resumed on 


OTIS HOUSE 
RESTORATION 


the restoration of the Harrison Gray 
Otis House. New sash and window 
shutters have been placed in the first 
floor windows. All the windows now 
have sash constructed along the lines 
of those originally placed in the house 
when it was built. The ugly bay win- 
dow in the upper hallway has been 
replaced by a fine Palladian window 
duplicating the original window at the 
rear of the hall. When the later work 
was torn away the structural evidence 
appeared, proving the truthfulness of 
the wood engraving that depicts the 
Otis house in 1830 with a Palladian 
window over the front porch. The 
restoration of this semi-circular porch 
with its supporting columns will be- 
gin shortly and when completed the 
front of the building will be revealed 
in its true beauty which of course will 
be greatly enhanced when the shops 
in front are replaced by a terrace and 
suitable approach to the entrance. 


Many valuable and 
interesting gifts and 
loans have been re- 
ceived recently which not only are 
important additions to the museum 
collections but which also greatly im- 
prove the appearance of the rooms. 
Mr. G. Winthrop Brown of Chest- 
nut Hill has deposited with the So- 
ciety thirty-six pieces of furniture, all 
in very fine condition. There are 


MUSEUM 
ACCESSIONS 


twenty-seven chairs, finely illustrating 
nearly every type, from a “Carver” 
chair of about the year 1700 to an 
undersize Wirdsor arrachatr ‘of about 
year | 


the 1890 =s- The. -Chipperd4le 











chairs number eight examples, each 
one different in the treatment of the 


carving on the back. A wagon-seat 
from Connecticut and a_ slat-back, 
splint-bottom arm chair for a child are 
rather unusual specimens. There is a 
fine Pembroke table, several tip-tables 
of various sizes and a three-legged 
round-top table in maple which is most 
uncommon. Last and by no means 
least, is a high chest of drawers with 
Dutch legs, made largely of pine. 
These pieces are most important ad- 
ditions to the Museum and will add 
creatly to its interest for visitors. 

From the estate of Mrs. Jane N. 
Grew of Boston has been received a 
large collection of household furnish- 
ings—{furniture, framed engravings, 
bronze and other mantel ornaments, 
pottery and glass, pewter—including a 
London-made plate of about 1770 pe- 
riod in absolutely unused condition as 
received from the maker and showing 
highly polished surfaces—a _ consider- 
able collection of costume illustrating 
the first half of the nineteenth century, 
bric-a-brac, utensils, photographs and 
engravings, over five hundred books, 
all in fine condition and greatly 
strengthening the library of the So- 
ciety. 








Miss Martha Codman of Newport, 
R. 1., has given a Charles II walnut 
side chair with cane seat and back. 
It has Flemish feet and finely carved 
top and front stretcher. 

A plum-colored dress coat with 
brass buttons, worn by Daniel Web- 
ster on special occasions during his 
term of office while Secretary of State 
in President Fillmore’s cabinet, has 
been given by Mr. John Thomas of 
Coolidge Corner. A framed oil por- 
trait of Sir Robert Ilsley, who was con- 
nected with the IIsley family of New- 
buryport, has been presented by Mrs. 
P. D. Powell of Cambridge. Mr. E. A. 
Huebener of Dorchester has given 
eleven mounted examples of early 
wa'lpaper from the Wisvrall Pldckman 





house, Dorchester, and specimens of 
“copperplate” fabrics have come trom 
Miss Harriet R. White of Boston and 
Mrs. Louise C. Baxter of South- 
borough. 

The New England Historic-Genea- 
logical Society has deposited a collec- 
tion of twenty-three framed engrav- 
ings and early photographs of old 
houses. 

The collection of negatives has re- 
ceived large additions. Mrs. Louis A. 
Woodbury of Groveland has given Dr. 
Woodbury’s collection of 828 negatives 
including every house and important 
building in the town of Groveland. It 
is doubtful if the buildings of any 
other town in Massachusetts have been 
so thoroughly photographed. Mfr. 
Samuel N. Wood of Boston has given 
seventy-four negatives of old houses 
and Mrs. William Brewster gave fif- 
teen negatives of Cambridge houses. 
Miss Annie H. Thwing of Roxbury 
gave twenty-nine negatives of famil\ 
portraits, an example which it 1s 
hoped may be followed by others. 


A considerable out- 


FOWLER HOUSE 


CHIMNEYS lav has been in- 
curred by the neces- 
sary rebuilding of four of the tall 


chimneys at the Fowler House, Dan- 
versport. They were badly cracked 
and in such dangerous conditions that 
it became necessary to take them down 
and rebuild from the roof line at an 
expense of over eight hundred dollars. 


The President of the 
Preservation Society 
would like to see a 
record made of parts of old historic 
houses that have been incorporated 
into more recent buildings. He would 
like, for example, to trace the present 
whereabouts of the original mantels 
of the Shirley-Eustis house in Rox- 
bury. He himself has a very good 
wrought-iron handle of a door from 
the Rev. Andrew Eliot’s house on 
Hanover Street, Boston, now in daily 


PARTS OF 
OLD HOUSES 

















use in his own house in Shirley. He 
will be glad to correspond with mem- 
bers of the Society and their friends 
who can give him information in re- 
gard to staircases, doors, metal-work 
and other parts of historic buildings 
that are now doing service elsewhere. 

Address, Mr. C. K. Bolton, 10% 


Beacon Street, Boston. 


The officers of the 
Society are so fre- 
qently asked 
whether or not the Society owns the 
shops in front of the Otis house, and 
if so what it is proposed to do with 
them, that the following statement is 
given here, although but a repetition 
of what heretofore has been stated. 
The shops were bought with contribu- 
tions from our members and a gift 
from the estate of Mrs. R. D. Evans 
to fulfill a promise she made before 
her death. This money was received 
on the understanding that the shops 
would be removed reasonably soon 
and this the Trustees have construed 
to mean as soon as the work on the 
Otis house itself is completed, so that 
the next logical step will be the re- 
moval of the shops in order to com- 
plete the approach to the house. As 
the work now proceeding on the house 
will bring it practically to completion, 
it seems very likely that the removal 
of the shops will receive attention in 
1921. We all look forward with a 
keen sense of anticipation to the time 
when they will no longer disfigure the 
old Otis house, and shall feel more 
than ever grateful to Mrs. Evans for 
having been, even after her death, the 
means of securing this great improve- 
ment to our property. 


OTIS HOUSE 
SHOPS 


A circular has just 
been issued signed 
by twenty-four of 
our members, addressed to “Residents 
Along the North Shore and in Nearby 
Towns,” requesting subscriptions to 


BALCH HOUSE, 
BEVERLY 


save the John Balch house at Beverly. 
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This campaign, although not in the 
name of our Society, is nevertheless 
managed by some of its officers and 
members, the subscriptions going to 
our Treasurer, Mr. Endicott, and the 
final disposition of the property being 
left to our President, Mr. Bolton. 

John Balch moved from Gloucester 
to Beverly and about 1638-1640 built 
on what is now the corner of Cabot 
and Richmond Streets a cottage of a 
story and a half, one room on each 
floor—the nucleus of the existing 
structure. This is one of the very old- 
est houses now standing in America. 
This was later enlarged by a two-story 
addition on the west, and at some time 
the original cottage was made two full 
stories in height. Rooms added at the 
rear gave the building approximately 
its present form. 

It may safely be stated that the two 
oldest parts of the Balch house make 
a building the like of which cannot be 
found elsewhere in New England. It 
is the only remaining house built by 
an “Old Planter,’ namely, by a man 
who settled in New England before 
the arrival of the Winthrop group 
which founded Boston, although it was 
not actually erected until a few years 
after that event. 

The owners offer to sell, for pres- 
ervation only, at the exact price they 
paid—$3,025—and_ will themselves 
contribute $1,000 provided the balance 
of $2,025 is raised. On the other hand, 
if this balance is not raised they will 
sell the property for the best price that 
can be obtained. 

This is, then, the last opportunity 
to secure the Balch house for preserva- 
tion. It is near a large factory and if 
not now protected will almost certainly 
be bought for transformation into a 
three-family house. Under such treat- 
ment it would lose its antiquarian 
value and present an appearance so 
modern as thoroughly to discourage 
future attempts at preservation. That 
the plan to save the house will fail is, 





however, unbelievable. There must 
surely be among the North Shore resi- 
dents enough lovers of old houses to 
make the preservation of the Balch 
house a certainty. The Balch family 
too is doing its part towards bringing 
about the success of the undertaking, 
and it is hoped that between these two 
sources sufficient money will be raised, 
not only to buy the house but to do 
some of the elementary repairs. 

Contributions may be sent to Mr. 
William C. Endicott, Treasurer, 2 
Lynde Street, Boston. 


JACKSON HOUSE, This building, be- 
PORTSMOUTH, lieved to date from 
N. Et. 1664, and one of the 
oldest and most interesting houses 
in New Hampshire, has_ recently 
come into the possession of Mlr. 
Nathaniel Jackson, who resides next 
door at number 76 North West 
Street. He has announced that it 
will give him great pleasure to show 
the house to members of the Preserva- 
tion Society on presentation of their 
membership tickets for the current 
year. This is an opportunity of which 
many will doubtless wish to avail 
themselves, and for which all must 
feel greatly indebted to Mr. Jackson. 


nite ene Fort Sullivan was 
’ built at Eastport, 


magnons ME Maine, in 1807 to 
protect the eastern frontier. On July 
11, 1814 a British fleet from Halifax 
sailed into the harbor and the fort was 
surrendered to this overwhelming 
force without the firing of a single 
shot. The British made extensive ad- 
ditions to the works, but two years 
later the American flag was again 
hoisted over the fort which continued 
to be occupied by troops until about 
1875. A few years later the land and 
buildings passed into private hands. 
Several of the buildings that composed 
the old fortification now are in badly 
decayed condition and are about to be 
torn down. 





PLYMOUTH Lhe Antiquarian So- 
ANTIQUARIAN ciety House a 
SOCIETY 


Plymouth, Mass., 1s 
the outcome of an effort to preserve 
and make available to the public as 
many as possible of the picturesque 
features of the town. The _ house, 
though not historical, is architecturally 
one of the most interesting in Plym- 
outh. It is of the octagon type, ex- 
ceedingly light and graceful in its pro- 
portions, with an unusual entrance 
hall and stairway leading up to an 
arched window in the upper hall. The 
house was built in 1809 by Maj. Wil- 
liam Hammatt, on land formerly 
owned by Edward Winslow, compris- 
ing the grants of 1623 to Francis Ea- 
ton, Myles Standish, and himselt. 
Concerning the house in Major Ham- 
matt’s time, a delightful story is told 
of the wedding breakfast the Major 
gave to four young relatives, when a 
bride and a wedding cake graced each 
end of a cross-shaped table set in his 
new “north parlor.” The Antiquarian 
Society has decorated and furnished 
the house in the taste of its builder’s 
day, and is trying not only to make it 
as complete an example as possible of 
a dwelling-house of that period, but 
to maintain the tradition of cordiality 
thus pleasantly begun, and continued 
through its hundred years as a pri- 
vate house. Next summer it will con- 
tain several interesting loan collections, 
notably one of rare china brought 
home by sea-captains in the early days 
of American prosperity. The society 
also has lately acquired the Harlow 
House on Sandwich Street, an ex- 
tremely interesting house of the first 
colonial period. It was built in 1677 
by William Harlow, and was framed 
with timber from the Old Fort on 
Burial Hill, then being dismantled at 
the end of King Philip’s War. These 
old beams, which still show traces of 
their original use, are to be seen in the 
two principal rooms, where simple 
restorations have already been made. 
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As soon as sufficient funds can be 
raised, the Society plans to complete 
the restoration of the house, as an ex- 
ample of the early homes of the Old 
Colony. 


—Mrs. George R. Briggs. 


WILLIAM JENNYS, A very interesting 
PORTRAIT portrait of Col. Con- 
PAINTER stant Storrs, sup- 

posed to have been an officer in the 

Revolution living in Connecticut, has 

been brought to our attention. The 

canvas has on the reverse an inscrip- 
tion stating that the portrait was 
painted by “William Jennys.” This 1s 

a hitherto unknown American artist. 

Can any of our readers supply any in- 

formation as to his identity or to other 

examples of his work: 


There is now on ex- 
hibition in the Sar- 
gent - Murray - Gil- 
man house at Gloucester, Mass., an 
unusual collection of photographs and 
engravings of portraits of Epes Sar- 
gent, his family and descendants. The 
house was built by him for his daugh- 
ter, who married Rev. John Murray, 
the founder of Universalism in Amer- 
ica. It contains much fine interior fin- 
ish and has been preserved as a memo- 
rial to the founder of Universalism and 
to the Sargent family. The collection 
of Sargent portraits now contains 
sixty-five numbers. Copley, Smibert, 
Elliott, Stuart, Healy, Henry Sargent, 
Antonio Mancini, John, Singer Sar- 
gent, Sarah Goodridge, Chester Hard- 
ing, Alvin Clark and John Trumbull 
are represented with a number of an- 
onymous painters. Photographs from 
the life picture the later generations. 
The portrait of Epes Sargent is from 
the original painted by Copley. Mrs. 
Judith (Sargent) Murray sat for her 
portrait to Stuart and also to Copley, 
rather an unusual circumstance. Pho- 
tographs from both portraits are rep- 
resented in this collection. Rev. John 
Murray is depicted in an engraving 


SARGENT FAMILY 
PORTRAITS 








made by St. Memin. Curiously enough 
the Rev. John Murray had a contem- 
porary of the same name who was 
preaching in Newburyport only twenty 
miles distant and to differentiate be- 
tween them the people of Essex 
County spoke of the exponent of Uni- 
versalism as “Salvation” John Mur- 
ray while the preacher of Calvinistic 
doctrines at Newburyport was known 
as ““Damnation” John Murray. In ad- 
dition to the portraits there is a col- 
lection of photographs and prints of 
houses, graves, etc. 


ENGLISH ORIGIN Mr. John Hill Mor- 
OF JOSEPH gan of New York 
BLACKBURN has made the inter- 

esting discovery in “The Emmett 

Family,” of the fact that there are in 

Bermuda three portraits of members 

of the Tucker family of that island 

painted in 1753 by Joseph Blackburn, 
who came that year from London for 
the purpose of executing this work. 

As Blackburn painted the portraits of 

Mrs. Chesebrough and her sister in 

New York in 1754, it is evident that 

his stay in Bermuda was short and 

this discovery of Mr. Morgan’s is im- 

portant in that it presents valuable 

evidence towards proving that Black- 
burn was not a native American 
painter. The three Tucker portraits 
are reproduced in “The Emmett Fam- 
ily” and show conclusively that Black- 
burn arrived in Bermuda with a fin- 
ished style; one of the portraits, that 
of Miss Frances Tucker, being equal 
to anything that he did during his 
sojourn on this side of the Atlantic. 
—Lawrence Park. 


Joon CoOveERLy, 

NOTES ON onl . 
sitversMitHs 0ldsmith, late of 
Boston, an insolvent 
debtor;—a meeting of his creditors 
was advertised.—Boston News-Letter, 


Dec. 11, 1766. 


Paut Revere. Whereas many Per- 
sons are so unfortunate as to lose their 
fore teeth by accident, and otherwise, 








to their great Detriment, not only in 
looks, but speaking both in Public and 
Private: ( This is to inform all 
such, that they may have them re- 
placed with false ones, that looks as 
well as the Natural, and answers the 
End of Speaking to all intents by 
PAUL REVERE, Goldsmith, near the 
head of Dr. Clark’s Wharf, Boston,— 
All persons who have had false Teeth 
fixt by Mr. John Baker, Surgeon- 
Dentist, and they have got loose (as 
they will in Time) may have them 
fastened by the above who learnt the 
Method of fixing them from Mr. 
Baker.—Boston News-Letter, Aug. 25, 
1768. 


Danie Boyer, jeweller, at his Shop 
opposite the Province-House, in Bos- 
ton, advertised for sale:—Best bril- 
liant and cypher FEar-ring Stones, 
round, oval, square, brilliant and 
cypher Button Stones, brilliant and 
cypher Ring Stones, Coffin Stones, 
Garnets, Amethists, Topazes, Ring 
and Buckle Sparks, Locket Stones with 
cyphers, Ruby, white and amethiste 
foyle Coral Beeds, Corals for whistles, 
best shoe and knee Chapes, rough and 
smooth files, binding wire, Brass ditto, 
Brass Stamps, Borax, Boxes blow 
Pipes, Freizing Punches, Gravers, 
Money Scales and Weights, Buckle 
and Ring Brushes, small Shears and 
Plyers, Screw dividers, Draw-plates, 
Hand Vices, small and large Bench 
Vices, forging and planishing Ham- 
mers, Anvils, Spoon Teasts, planish- 
ing ditto, Thimble-stamps, Ingots and 
Skillets, forging and drawing Tongs, 
upright Drills, Oil-Stones, Borax, Salt 
Petre, Pommice and Rotton Stone, 
Crucibles and Blackpots, moulding 
Sand, Plated buckles, also, stone shoe, 
knee and neck’ Buckles, Stone 


Broaches, Hair Pins, and Sprigs, gar- 
net and paste Ear-rings, with most 
sorts Jewellers and Goldsmiths Work, 











which he will sell cheap for Cash.— 
Boston News-Letter, Aug. 29, 1771. 


Joun Towse . The Subscriber’s Shop 
in Salem was Broxe Open the first of 
this Instant, in the Night, and the fol- 
lowing Articles were Stolen from him, 
viz:—One pair square Stone-Buckles, 4 
pair Stone Earings set in gold, 6 or 7 
Gold Rings, 5 or 6 pair of Cypher 
Stone Buttons set in silver, 50 or 60 
pair Silver shoe and knee Buckles, 6 
strings of Coral Beeds, Part of a Gold 
Necklace, 1 1-2 Dozen Tea Spoons 
marked /:7, one large Spoon, Mak- 
ers Name /. Towsel, 7 pair silver 
Sleeve Buttons, together with Neck- 
Buckles, etc.-etc. Any Person that 
will discover the Thief or the Goods, 
that the owner may recover them 
again, shall have Ten Dollars Reward 
and all necessary Charges paid by me. 
John Towsel, Goldsmith. — Boston 
News-Letter, Nov. 5, 1767. 


Davip GrirFin. Four Pair of old 
Silver Shoe Buckles, and a Lump of 
Silver weighing 1 oz. 14 dwt. supposed 
to be Stollen, were stop’d last week by 
Mr. David Griffin, Goldsmith, at 
Portsmouth, N. H.—Boston News- 
Letter, Nov. 5, 1768. 


ZECHARIAH Bricpen. His’ wife 
Sarah, died in Boston, Mar. 30, 1768. 
aged 44 years. She was a daughter of 
the late Thomas Edwards.—Boston 


News-Letter, Mar. 31, 1768 (sup.) 


Tuomas Crarke, goldsmith, of Bos- 
ton, lost a son, aged about 6 years, by 
drowning on July 18, 1766.—Boston 
News-Letter, July 25, 1766. 


BENJAMIN Pierpont. Lost four sil- 
ver Table Spoons, two London made, 
marked crest, a Spread Eagle; two no 
mark, Maker’s Name, B. Pierpont; 
If offered for sale, it is desired they 
may be stopped.—Boston News-Let- 


ter, Oct. 31, 1771 (sup.). 
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EDWARD WINSLOW 


1595-1655 





MAYFLOWER PILGRIM AND GOVERNOR OF 
PLYMOUTH COLONY 
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From the portrait attributed to Robert Walker, now in Pilgrim Hall, 
Plymouth. By courtesy of The Winslow Associates. 























